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Swe you’re in the Credit 


Bureau. But don’t look so startled 
about it! 


Your arrival affected mother’s 
and daddy’s lives a great deal. 


You, too, are a vital human fact. 


That’s a credit bureau’s busi- 
ness—recording the vital human 
facts that affect the lives of peo- 
ple, as well as their paying habits. 


These readily available ‘“‘fact- 
packed” records have credit 
granters everywhere saying, ““The 
Credit Bureau’s FACTBILT Re- 
ports are better.” 


‘ww 





Pp Before long you'll have a credit record of your own. Remember, it will be available 
° ¢ to every credit granter wherever you go. 





Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


Credit Bureau and Collection Service Divisions 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to its members of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SERVICE is the 
BACKBONE of BUSINESS 2.2.2... capt. A. A. Nichoson 


HE PROBLEMS we are facing are complex, 

but they are human problems because they 
revolve around people. It is a culmination of 
universal disruption. For too long we have 
sought a way to improve business without the 
improvement of people; this simply cannot be 
done. This industry or business to which most of 
us cling for livelihood is nothing but a social insti- 
tution. Blackstone used as a common denomi- 
nator the underprivileged as a social institution. 
The underprivileged are still with us and are 
apparently just as little understood, but are still 
important and essential people. 

Your Association is nothing more than a group of 
people. Extract people and what do you have left; by 
the same token, what does the institution amount to? 
After all, what is it that makes up institutions, organiza- 
tions, towns, cities and countries? It is not wealth, nor 
soil, nor climate, nor conditions; it is people. People 
are the very essence of life itself. A wheel never turned, 
a chimney never smoked except for people. Everything 
in nature and everything man-made begins and ends with 
people, but people never end; like Tennyson’s “Brook,” 
they go on and on, forever. Man’s most fascinating and 
greatest study is his silence in defeat and his exultation 
in victory, the deep secrets that lurk within the chambers 
of his heart; can one ever hope to find an interpretation 
of life itself? 

Today, as we stand by the side of the road and watch 
this almost unbelievable behaviorism of various people in 


various parts of the world, let us remember that man in 
his slow and painful climb through the ages has only 
developed from 12 to 15 per cent of his power of reason. 
In his meager evolution, he has been able to fabricate a 
crude structure which he optimistically insists on calling 
civilization. 


Eighty-five to 88 per cent of all human 
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actions are still motivated upon the animalistic instinct of 
impulse. Predicated upon this psychological and physio- 
logical fact, we should not be unduly disturbed at the 
apparent barbaric misbehaviorisms of discredited, mis- 
informed and misdirected peoples in other parts of the 
world, any more than we should be unduly discouraged at 
the sometimes seemingly slow progress we make in our 
dealings with behaviorism with other people. 
Notwithstanding our optimism and almost unbelievable 
accomplishments of this international world at this time, 
your world today is in a precarious position; yet millions 
of people are totally blind to the needs they must recog- 
nize and fulfill if they are going to survive. There is 
nothing wrong with our wants. They are the front-page 
headlines of every newspaper, but the names of the coun- 
tries are still lost in bushy eyebrows, in the name of self- 
defense and self-interest, and so on. There is a lack of 
understanding of many of the negotiations. 


Scientific Advancement 

Like the father who visited the maternity hospital for 
the first time; while looking through that big glass win- 
dow he was fascinated by the batch of newborn babies, 
every one of whom was crying. Just then a nurse hap- 
pened along; the gentleman stopped her and said, “Nurse, 
pardon me, in the midst of all this scientific advancement 
why is it every one of these babies is crying?”’ She an- 
swered, “If you had only been here for two hours, your 
wardrobe consisted of a three-cornered piece of cotton 
and you owed the government $2,018 you would be cry- 
ing too.” 

Time and necessity have turned the tables and we are 
all facing the most colossal engineering problem since 
the building of the Pyramids. We have to reconstruct 
and contribute to the building of a newer and better 
world. At no one time in the history of mankind have 
the American people been accorded a better opportunity 
for contributing ‘to the rebuilding of the world; but | 
sometimes wonder whether we are willing to accept our 
share of the responsibility in this herculean task, this 
gigantic rebuilding plan set forth by the statesmen, edi- 
tors, industrialists, financial men, architects and engineers 
for the rule of it. I hope the part they must play is not 
lost sight of, because it is clearly recognized. Innumerable 
people talk of the problem but they should be willing to 
have a part not only in the rebuilding of the nation but 
in the rebuilding of the world. That is a matter of in- 
dividual responsibility and calls for rebuilding. There is 
a mental progress, not to be accomplished in any moment 
of hocus pocus, that is the religious reaffirmation of power. 

In the problem of domestic reconstruction there is none 
of greater importance than that of distribution. Under 
the drive of armed necessity for goods in this country, 
we have proved our ability to create more than 150 billion 
dollars’ worth of services, within 12 months, that must be 
moved by hand, profitably, and sold. In 1939 there was 
a little more than 70 billion dollars’ worth. We thought 
it was utterly impossible, but now we are facing a prob- 
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lem more than twice its size and magnitude. Since 1941, 
industry, in a large measure, has been monopolized by the 
state, and the capacity of the customer, in the open 
niarket, to exercise freedom of choice has been stultified. 
But the manufacturer, the distributor, and the dealer are 
soon going to have to switch their economic dependency 
from a single customer to many. It is then that many of 
these fundamental issues, which we have cast into disuse, 
will have to be revived, and among them there is not one 
ot greater importance than that of selling. 

The art of salesmanship, which was just beginning to 
gain professional recognition at the outbreak of the war, 
has today retrogressed as far back as 1900, and about the 
only personnel left in the open market are indifferent, in- 
competent order-takers. But there will come a day when 
important marketing, psychological reconversion will be 
in order. In this period of manpower scarcity, salesmen 
have become cold and indifferent and many of their func- 
tions have been passed along to these incompetents, who 
may have hurt rather than helped the business. There are, 
however, the beginnings of recognition that this dumpy 
Santa Claus is gone and those who survive are going to 
have to engage in some real merchandising and sales pro- 
motion to maintain those wholesale advantages and carry 
on with the business. 


The rebirth of salesmanship and the re-creation of pro- 
fessional skill will do more to improve the manners of 
business than any other commercial tonic; and everyone 
knows the manners of business need improvement. The 
organization that will be able to withstand the com- 
mercial and economic storms, which are brewing up 
ahead, must realize and recognize that service is the only 
cement of good relationship that can bind the bricks of 
business building. That our future does not hinge upon 
legislation but upon distribution and good selling is surely 
a simple, democratic recognition of the sovereignty in 
whom, in the final analysis, is controller—the peanut 
vendor, the transient guest at the Statler Hotel, and 
in this country, those who can shrug shoulder to shoul- 
der, regardless. of the size or motive, will ever survive. 


The Renaissance of Salesmanship 


From the babble of the Babylonian market to the 
modern merchandising market, the only route by which 
the customer approval has ever been secured is by selling. 
If past experience is the oil with which to trim the lamps 
of the future, then, those with goods and services to 
offer must realize and recognize the renaissance of sales- 
manship. 

It goes back to the Garden of Eden when Eve sold 
Adam on the loose-leaf system. Down through the ages 
it has been lending happiness and betterment to the hu- 
man race. I contend the credit man is a supersalesman. 
He must first sell his company, its policies, its practices, 
and its merchandise to the selling force; second, he 
must sell his company, its policies, its practices, its mer- 
chandise, and its sales force to the prospective customer. 
If he can discharge that, his dual responsibility as a 
professional executive in the merchandising world, then 
he has planted the seeds for creating good relationship. 


But good relationship is not fabricated like a building 
or a bridge; good relationship is the elongated shutters 
of sincerity and understanding. You do not find it in 
some advertisements. You do not find it in some con- 





tractual agreement, but you find it in the hearts and souls 
of people who are doing business together on an honest 
basis. A good relationship becomes the very grass roots 
of this thing we call service; service is the foundation of 
good will, and that is the last asset left in this business 
world that cannot be taxed by the government, taken 
away by the competitor, copied by the concern or under- 
sold by the chiseler. 

This thing we call service in the commercial world is 
nothing but building and rebuilding in commercial places ; 
but to accomplish this, you have to be able to control 
to a certain degree the behaviorism of people with whom 
you are doing business. 

How are you going to control the behaviorism of peo- 
ple whom you are doing business with? First, you must 
know the people, and second, you must understand people. 
There is an old adage which says, “Familiarity breeds 
contempt.” That is wrong. Familiarity breeds under- 
standing and _ relationship and _ good-fellowship. | 
challenge you to show me a single instance of where we 
have used prejudice when we were familiar with the cir- 
cumstances. But to know people is not enough. You 
must understand them; to understand people you must 
understand the needs that control the emotions which 
motivate people, their wants and their whims, their needs 
and their mannerisms. You may say to me, “What are 
the needs that control the behaviorisms of people ?” 


Motivations of Individuals 

First, let me ask you what it is that motivates every 
human being to do everything that is done in this life. 
What motivated some individual yesterday to give the 
underprivileged and the unfortunate a million dollars, 
and on the same day what motivated some other individ- 
ual to commit a heinous crime against society? They 
were not motivated by the selfsame laws, and there are 
only three in number. ‘They operate singly or in com- 
bination. First, is the law of sex—second only under the 
law of God. In our great social movements, including 
marketing, I think we have often missed the boat by not 
giving greater recognition to the importance, the value, 
of the law in business. 

The second is the law of self-preservation, which yes- 
terday, in the primitive world, was a primitive law, but 
today, in a highly man-made, mechanized, misguided 
world filled with limitations and directives, it becomes a 
mental law. And the battle of business is nothing but 
the battle of mentality. 

The third law is the law of compensation, the thing 
we commonly call service, an indefinable, indescribable, 
intangible, inseparable something that serves and stimu- 
lates people to want to do and want to give more than 
they are expected to do and more than they are expected 
to give. It is the only way that you and I know how to 
live at ease with—the thing we call our conscience. Those 
are the only three laws that motivate every human being 
to do everything that is done in life, from buying an 
ice-cream cone to committing a murder. Check me in 
your newspaper and, eliminating stock market reports, 
weather reports, and information squibs, behind every 
human-interest factor you will find these three laws 
operating singly or in combination. 

What is it people are interested in? They are in- 
terested, first and foremost, in themselves. I am in- 
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terested in myself and you are interested in yourself. We 
are more interested in ourselves than in any other human 
being on the face of the earth. I know that you can 
cite cases where individuals have sacrificed their lives 
to save the life of a friend or a stranger or sometimes a 
dog. That is right, but that was emotion and not reason. 
Because emotion supersedes reason, selling becomes pro- 
fessional, and the element of service becomes highly com- 
plicated and very difficult. 

The second interest factor is others, first, by blood 
connection and, second, by close and constant affiliation. 
Where do you get the morale of your military forces? 
Where do you get this force to bind people together in 
our industrial institutions? It comes through people who 
stand together on common ground, work for a common 
cause, reach for a common objective, and generate a 
common understanding. 

The World About Us 

The third interest factor is the world about us. What 
makes the wind blow? Why do the tides come and go? 
Who hangs out the stars in the heavens at night? Man 
has never known and perhaps never will know, but those 
will always remain interesting facts. 

The fourth is where you came from and the fifth is 
where you go. And although normal man, under 
normal conditions, gives little thought to the fourth and 
fifth, if he should suddenly come down with the flu and 
a temperature of 104, that individual may give a lot of 
consideration to the possible destination toward which he 
may be headed. And these are the only things that ever 
interest a human being as long as he may be a tenant on 
the face of the earth. 

Now let me ask you what it is that people want. In 
these days of war hysteria we think of the unrest and the 
uncertainties, but their basic wants are simple and few 
in number. They are just as unchangeable and un- 
challengeable as the morning the Pyramids were begun, 
or the rising and setting of the sun. Presumably, people 
want benefits. I do not care how you measure them, be- 
cause they do not want benefits by measurement. They 
will strive to the utmost to see that they have benefits and 
satisfaction. 

The second thing that people want is knowledge, what 
is behind the atom bomb. People are determined to find 
out how to do a job, willing to pay any price up to and 
including their own life to get that knowledge. 

The third thing that people want is understanding. 
They do not want something for nothing. They do 
not want undue pity or consideration. They do not 
want to be wet-nursed or mollycoddled, but they do 
want understanding. If they cannot get it from you 
and your organization, they are going down the street 
and get it somewhere else, but they are going to get that 
understanding. 

The fourth thing that people want is the right to 
create. That is why God gave you ten fingers. The 
success of your Victory garden is not measured in tonnage 
or dollar value, because it is a vent by which people can 
release that pent-up emotion of creation, that emotion 
for satisfaction, a hunger of the human soul. Sometimes, 
when I go into our great mass production plants and see 
fine American chaps with fine bodies and fine minds 
standing along a belt conveyor fitting a cotter pin into 
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a piece of iron, I do not wonder they go red. I think 
I would go “nuts.” They are denied the right to create. 


. This story of creation is the fascinating drama of man’s 


search for happiness, and this is the fifth point. 

The things I have enumerated are the only things that 
I want, or any other human being ever wants so long as 
he is alive and conscious, the only thing you want, your 
sales personnel, your merchants, your customers or anyone 
else. These needs control the behaviorisms of people and 
I contend that the organization that will be able to with- 
stand the stress and the strain that is coming in the 
competitive world, is the organization that will give the 
greatest consideration to the selecting, the training, and 
the maintaining of people within their organization. 

We have faced the challenge of war. Now we are 
facing the challenge of peace, and in some respects the 
present challenge eclipses the challenge of yesterday, tre- 
mendous problems of reconversion and the herculean task 
of employment and unlimited distribution, new methods 
of manufacture, and new faces in a new economy. We 
have this vast amount of technique and know-how and 
almost limitless accumulation of knowledge, but its ap- 
plication to people needs to be improved upon. 

Simply because the battle has subsided is no reason 
to think the struggle has concluded. The battles that 
lie ahead now may be less bloody but they can be ex- 
tremely difficult. The struggle you are facing in the 
future is comparable to the struggle that you emerged 
from in 1794, when the various wars in history were not 
wars on collectivism or revenge. This last one was not a 
war for aggression or conquest. It was not for the glory 
of war. It was fought for the preservation of the threat- 
ened American freedom, but freedom, not the reflection 
of crackpot regulation. Freedom is not something that 
you can snatch and wash out on the shoreline of human 
emotions; freedom is real and vital and fundamental. It 
has to be longed for and sought after and fought for, 
and American freedom for 168 years has remained un- 
changed because freedom lives in the hearts and souls of 
people. When it dies no court nor constitution can save 
it. No longer can law nor court nor constitution do any- 
thing about it; but as long as you have freedom it is 
your responsibility. Your freedom is predicated upon 
the element of service, to guard it. You won the war on 
the military front. You have not won it on the economic 
front, and unless our people are able to withstand com- 
mercial demands we will have to close down. Our shops 
and factories, which have representatives in the N.R.C.A.., 
will have to be replaced. 


The Commercial Supremacy 


Never, under the conditions in the government, are 
we going to have the intelligence and willingness and 
diligence to have the commercial supremacy that we had 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. Russia will take it away 
in the 21st century. The experts tell us this, and | 
am sure there is no disagreement on the fact. These are 
the most trying times the world has ever passed through. 
In literature there have been trying times for a long, long 
time, but these are the first trying times your country has 
ever passed through, and this is no time to stop trying. 

The history of America is nothing but a fascinating 
and intriguing story of united and unending struggles suc- 


(Turn to “Science of Service,’ page 21.) 
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Your Cooperation—Please 
Carson L. Bard 


President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


ip GIVING you a progress report of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America for the past 
year, probably the four major difficulties have 
been: 
1. Inadequate help in our bureaus, inexperi- 
enced help. 
A demand for higher wage levels. 
3. A totally unexpected increase in credit report 
requests. 
4. A little thing called nylon applications. 


bo 
° 


The Associated Credit Bureaus of America do frankly 
acknowledge a slowness in inter-bureau reporting; it 
is with us. We must face it. Inter-bureau reporting 
among our member bureaus is not quite as bad, however, 
as it is painted to be. But I do want to reassure you 
that we are doing something about it. We recognize 
that it is our responsibility. We believe that in our 
organization we have the brains and the know-how to 
help in giving you faster service. 

We are also interested in the progress of our bureaus 
in your local communities. Primarily, the A.C.B. of A. 
is looked upon as merely a medium for the transmittal 
of a report between Cleveland and New York. But we 
are equally interested in the progress in the service at 
Podunk, Iowa, because we feel the old story is true, that 
our “chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” 

We have undertaken this year to start a firm founda- 
tion in two respects: one, standardization of reports; 
second, uniformity in service. That cannot be accom- 
plished overnight, but the wheels are in motion. I hope 
that when you have the opportunity to see the motion 
picture, “The Life of Credit,” you will agree with us 
that we can exploit this picture sound method of training 
our people back home in our respective offices to do a 
better job. 

We need help; we beseech your help; how? Funda- 
mentally, we want a complete application. It is rather 
a difficult task to receive over the telephone, or telauto- 
graph, the name of Jane Doe, 133. Blank Street, who 
wants that pair of nylons. It means that we start from 
scratch. It also means, if that account is opened, placed 
upon our book and insufficient control is given to it, that 
some day you will want to know a little bit more about 
that person, something about her personal friends, and 
so forth. The time to get that information is when that 
application is taken, not afterward. 

Second, please help us in answering our inquiries 
promptly. I know your help is inadequate, just as is ours. 
Probably your help does not like to do that work, but 
at the same time, a good portion of the blame is placed 
upon the bureaus of North America and Canada. Slow 
service originates not in our office, but in your offices; 
we have the facts to prove it. 


(An address given before the 32nd Annual Conference of 
the National Retail Credit Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 13-16, 1946.) 








Third, and it is rather peculiar—some stores do not 
want to take reports back when we have them ready. 
We call them on the telephone and say, “Your report on 
such and such a party is ready”; the answer comes back, 
“We are too busy. Call us later.” Can anyone expect 
a credit bureau to hold a report before it is given back 
to you, and then have a charge made against us for slow 
service? Give us help when your reports are ready. 

Fourth, report your skips and derogatory information. 
We must get back to doing things the old-fashioned way. 
You used to do that; will you not do it again? 

Next, we ask that you take a little bit more personal 
interest in your bureau at home. We would like you 
to visit that bureau once in a while and talk over the 
problems of the bureau manager in his office, not yours. 
Pay him a visit; learn how we do things. 

Next, whether you believe it or not, credit bureau 
managers are human beings. I say human in this one 
respect, that we too have to live with that green stuff 
you fold up and put in a pocketbook. I sincerely ask 
that you find out from your governing board of the 
bureau if your manager is adequately paid for the services 
he is giving you in your community. We have to pay 
the same increased prices, just as you do. We have to 
pay the same taxes as you do. 

Next, we want you to get behind your bureau man- 
ager; make him attend your state, your district, your 
national forums, or should I say schools of learning? 
If you will examine our Annual Conference program at 
Cleveland, you will find it was an institute, where we 
went back and refreshed ourselves on the fundamental 
principles of reporting and collection work. I still say 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America is the best 
reporting medium you have. It contains your informa- 
tion. It disburses your information. We have our 
faults, I will admit. We need help. We need your 
assistance. We need your interest. We believe we can 
do a better job. 

Let us be like the country boy that entered a plow- 
ing contest in his home town. Probably 40 or 50 other 
people were entered in that same contest. The furrows 
they plowed probably had a little wave in them. This 
country boy went up and placed his name in the entry 
box. The judge said, “Sonny, what do you expect to 
do?” He replied, “I expect to win this contest.” He 
walked over to the other side of the field, took a branch 
and stuck it in the ground, put his hat on it, got his old 
horse and pointed its nose at that hat, and went right 
down the line. Yes, that furrow was straight and of an 
even length. He had a goal toward which to point. 

What is our geal? To be of better service to you. 
With your help, with your cooperation, we believe we 
can do the job. whe 
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The Importance of 


SALESMANSHIP in CREDIT 


HEN I ASKED a friend of mine, a top 

credit executive in one of the large stores, 
to give me an idea of the qualifications of a credit 
man, he said: 

“A good education is a fundamental qualifica 
tion. My company requires it of credit men. The 
credit man should have a liking for and a know] 
edge of: banking, economics, credit extension, fi- 
nancial statement analysis, law of and handling of 
collections, clear and concise correspondence, gen- 
eral merchandising and sales plans and problems. 
The history of the company for whom he works 
and its development should be studied. This 
knowledge will then furnish his background for 
self-confidence, a definite understanding of what 
his business has passed through in its development 
and why he is in the business of consumer credit.” 

That is a big order; I wonder just how many credit 
men would qualify under this general definition. Frank- 
ly, | wish | could qualify—but it is a little too much 
for me. I would like to employ a number of men like 
that for Eversharp sales organization; we certainly can 
use them. 

As a salesman, my job is to make as many sales and 
as much profit for my company as I possibly can. As 
credit men, your job is to make as much profit and sales 
Without a 
doubt, sales and credit have identically the same goals; 


for your companies as you possibly can. 


as in marriage there should not be the slightest separa- 
tion or divorce. The entire world is predicated upon 
salesmanship. There is the motion picture star or radio 
star whose standing depends on how well he gives the 
public what they want, on his salesmanship. Consider 
the politician or statesman; his following and standing 
depend largely on his ability to sell. Think of any job 
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Thomas Emerson 


or position in this world; analyze it, and you will see 
that salesmanship plays a vital role. Let us go a bit 
further. Consider two people graduating from school 
with identically the same scholastic standing, the same 
number of credits, with equal honors. ‘These two in- 
dividuals have an equal chance in the business world. 
But if it followed through that way, it would be the 
exception. Actually, one is bound to be more successful 
than the other; the difference will usually be salesman- 
ship. 

Let us consider what makes a good salesman. Never 
underestimate the value and effect of a happy attitude 
a disarming smile. It breaks down natural barriers; 
it will do more than anything in the world to bring 
people to your way of thinking and buying what you have 
to sell. Genuine personal interest always pays dividends ; 
it cannot miss. No one thinks there is anything more 
interesting or important than their personal. world of 
problems; so, when you are talking to a person be 
genuinely interested in him, in his problems, in what he 
has to say. A lot of people think of a salesman as a per- 
son that does all the talking; that is not true. A good 
salesman knows when to listen and when to talk. Medi- 
ocre salesmen have talked themselves out of many 
orders. Now we come to a vital item. A top salesman 
knows everything there is to know about the company 
for which he is working, about the item he is selling; 
more important, he anticipates all objections. To beat 
these bugaboos, I personally believe in what I term “the 
predetermined approach.” For many years I have ad- 
vocated and insisted upon this basic requirement. Any 
and every man who is employed by me must commit to 
memory a long and detailed speech, or what is some- 
times referred to as a “canned”’ talk. 

Value of a Long Detailed Speech 

A statement like this gives most people cold chills. It 
is easy to get into, lengthy discussions on this subject ; but 
I know the system works. You may say, “That is okay 
for woodheads, but it is not necessary for intelligent 
men.”’ Then you may ask, “Why?” 
ple. The talk embodies all information a man should 
know before he meets a prospective customer. If he 


The answer is sim- 


learns the talk word for word, even though he never 
uses it, he will know all the answers and be able to 
handle any situation. Our predetermined approach was 
compiled after a careful study of our product and of the 
type of trade and customers called on. All men in our 
organization that have verbal or written contact with 
our Customers must commit this talk to memory. 
When you speak to our president, our credit men, our 
collection men, or our salesmen, you will find that they 
all speak the same Eversharp language in discussing any 
problem pertaining to our company. ‘This means that 
when answering a question or making a statement each 
will say substantially the same thing in the same way. 
We have employed men entirely foreign to our par 
ticular business. Some have never heard of a fountain 
pen nor a mechanical pencil, until they come to us. ‘They 
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are left alone to study about 29 or 30 pages. They 
must learn that material verbatim. They must be able 
to present that to me in an intelligent manner, as though 
it were coming from their hearts, as though they meant 
what they are saying. They have not the slightest idea 
why they are doing it. When they have passed through 
that, they are sent out into the territory for further train- 
ing. It is amazing how few fatalities we have in our 
sales organization, and that is because we all speak the 
same language. 

I recall a chap we employed a few years ago who had 
never been south of the Mason-Dixon line; he was not 
too pleasing a prospect. He had a bad eye, which shot 
out to one side; he was not too neat in his dress; and 
he butchered the king’s English. We sent him down 
south. He made such success that we transferred him 
from there to a territory in the far west. Again, the 
same success, the same love for this chap; he trans- 
mitted the enthusiasm he had. Later, we moved him into 
New England. This was all within the course of five or 
six years. Again he was successful. The reason was first, 
he had a predetermined approach. People are essentially 
the same, black or white; it makes no difference what 
nationality. We all have certain things which are 
common in human nature. That is why that chap was 
successful. As I say again, we have had few fatalities 
among our sales trainees. 

This all leads to the payoff. The payoff in our case 
means coming from a yearly volume of about one million 
dollars in 1939 to more than thirty million dollars as of 
February 28, 1946. Our net profit and loss statement 
just issued indicates we made money, too, something 
like $1,800,000 and that is a lot of money. 

As a rule, when you become successful in a business, 
and that goes ior your type as well as ours, you. begin 
to find a way to chisel the people who made possible 
the success you have achieved. To me and to our 
company that is fallacious reasoning. We have salesmen 
who earn more than we do. We have salesmen who earn 
as high as $50,000 a year; that is a published fact. The 
reason we like those men to make that money is that we 
want them, first, to be secure; and second, we want them 
to know they are doing the job for us. After all, we are 
in business to make money. We might as well admit it. 
We do not do it for love. When you pay a man for the 
work he does, he will do a better job for you. 


You Should Have a Definite Approach 

We do not mean to say, however, that his predeter- 
mined approach is the entire reason for his success, but 
it is a vital factor. I firmly feel that you, as credit men, 
should have a definite approach that should be based upon 
the best selling techniques. 

A gentleman told me the other day of an experience 
he had in one of America’s largest department stores. 
He entered the store; the receptionist greeted him; and 
after a few moments he was escorted into a little room; 
there, he felt as though he was in the presence of the 
foreman of a grand jury. If it had not been for the fact 
that he was desirous of having his name appear on the 
books, he would have left immediately and been most 
unhappy. The same questions could have been asked and 
the same information obtained by the executive; and it 
could have been done in a selling manner, in a way that 
would have put the customer at ease. This incident rep- 


resents a bad selling job. In credit extension, too many 
credit salesmen have not progressed in the past few 
years. 

A credit man should be a collection man. Again, a good 
letter with a proper approach brings sales, brings results 
and brings money. 

Here in my opinion is a terrific approach. I have 
for a number of years worn a well-known brand of 
hats. ‘This company has a large store on Fifth Avenue in 
New York. They are probably members of this Associa- 
tion. Recently, I walked into this store on Fifth Avenue 
and told the salesman I would like to have a hat exactly 
like the one 1 was wearing. He immediately picked up 
a hat that looked precisely the same as the one I had on. 
| purchased the hat. Before I left I asked him to renovate 
my old hat. The first of the month came and I received 
a statement from this hat company. Instead of a $20.00 
hat, I had purchased a $40.00 hat; that was a bit over 
my head. I told my secretary that it must have been a 
mistake. I asked her to cut the bill in half, send a check 
and write a letter explaining that their statement had 
been incorrect. In the next few days I received the 
following letter: 

An Excellent Sales Letter 
Dear Mr. Emerson: 


We are in receipt of your letter of February 19 enclosing 
your check for $20.00, which we have applied to your account. 

We would like to explain to you that upon examining the 
hat in question, we find that it is one of our Knox Forty hats. 
Ihe statement which you received was correct. However, 
inasmuch as you were under the impression that you were 
purchasing a Knox Twenty, we are crediting your account 
with the difference in price of $20.00. We are sorry there 
should have been any misunderstanding in the matter. 


We are proceeding with the renovation of your other hat, 
the charge for which will be $5.00. We expect it to be com- 
pleted about April 20. At that time it will be shipped to 
vour home address. 

Cordially yours. 

This letter was signed by the vice-president of this 
company. ‘That is what I call a terrific piece of sales- 
manship. He could have easily told me that it was 
$40.00 and that I should have paid more attention to 
my purchase; he would have been absolutely right. ‘The 
fact remains that he wrote me in this vein. It sold me 
on the company and the product I was wearing, with the 
result that I immediately sent another check for $20.00. 
I felt sorry I had brought the matter up. 

That is the way you should handle your selling. It 
is precisely the same as our selling operation. There is 
no difference in your work and in mine. The objectives 
are the same. If I had anything to do with the manage- 
ment of any company, I would certainly find a way, 
a proper way, of approaching the people that seek credit 
from you. You are selling a commodity, the same as I 
am. Credit is a commodity to be sold, notgiven away. 
When you are making a deal you should do it with a 
smile, with ease, grace and technique. You should make 
the customer feel that you are his best friend; make 
him want to continue doing business with your company. 

You can easily ruin all of the advertising, all the 
promotion your company has been doing for years by 
saying the wrong thing. There is magic in words. You 
probably know it as well as I do; a lot of people do 
not practice it. During these past few years, these lush 
vears through which we have just passed, many salespeo- 


(Turn to ‘‘Salesmanship,” page 11.) 
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HIRTY-FOUR years ago in the City of 

Spokane, the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association was born. I doubt if many who are 
credit men now were present at the birth; cer- 
tainly, I was not. In fact, at the tender age I had 
attained by 1912, cash was the only medium of 
exchange I knew anything about and that was 
limited to the wonderful coin known to small chil- 
dren as the penny. Credit was something I 
learned nothing about until I reached the age 
when I thought I was capable of supporting a 
wife. What I learned then was entirely from the 
receiving end of the glorious and sometimes not 
so glorious custom. 


I doubt that there are many who are familiar with the 
history of what we now know as the National Retail 
Credit Association. I was not familiar with the interest- 
ing history of this most excellent organization until I did 
some research. ‘Those who are familiar with the growth 
and development of the Association, particularly those 
who have had a hand in rearing this great service organi- 
zation from an infant to a lusty institution of interna- 
tional scope and recognition, must take pride indeed in the 
part they have played in its development. Indeed, any- 
one can well be proud even to be a member of the Asso- 
ciation and to serve the organization which serves us all 
so well. 

Can you imagine what the institution we call retail 
credit would be without the National Association? Can 
you imagine what would happen to the volume of busi- 
ness—all business, but particularly retail business—if we 
did not have our credit associations with their community 
credit policies and their abilty to enforce them? Can 
you imagine what it would be without the exchange of 
ideas between credit men and credit associations, largely 
made possible by meetings like the one held in Cleveland ? 
Can you imagine trying to get along without the capable 
assistance of the National office with its important re- 
search, influence and guidance? 








- 
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We Strive to Serve You Better 






Vern F. Nellis 


1 do not know how much business is done in this coun- 
try because of retail credit; no one does. But I do know 
that when Herbert Hoover was Secretary of Commerce, 
during President Coolidge’s administration, an effort 
was made by the Department of Commerce and the 
National Retail Credit Association to make at least an 
estimate. This estimate was that 24 times the volume 
of business was done in this country because of credit than 
would be possible if all business were restricted to a cash 
basis. If that estimate had any degree of accuracy at that 
time—and I for one am willing to accept it—what must 
be the contribution of credit in these times when goods 
again become plentiful, governmental restrictions are 
lifted and credit is again allowed to flow freely? 

Without fear of contradiction, I believe that credit 
as it is administered in this country is one of the major 
factors in our country’s development and _ prosperity. 
Mass production is not possible without mass buying; 
mass buying is not possible without credit. Credit as we 
know it in this country, and credit as we know it and 
administer it, would not be possible without the N.R.C.A. 
and the host of credit associations scattered over the 
length and breadth of our country and our progressive 
sister nation, Canada. 


Credit Is a Part of Free Enterprise 


One has only to look across the seas to see the con- 
trast. Only one European country has made any progress 
at all in the use of retail credit as an institution in its 
commercial picture; that country is England. Does any- 
one need a more contrasting picture than the rest of the 
world and its people, haggling and hobbling along in 
their age-old fashion before the war, as they doubtless 
will again, if and when they again reach what they con- 
sider to be normal? They may possibly embrace some 
form of  totalitarianism—most likely Communism— 
which certainly has no place for the free institution of 
credit. Credit is a component part of free enterprise, 
as inseparable from it as breath is from life. 

If credit is going to continue to make its contribution 
to the nation’s prosperity, it must remain a component 
part of free enterprise and not be the object of govern- 
mental interference and regimentation. There is prob- 
ably no institution in this country better able, as it has 
proved over the years, to handle its own affairs with 
benefit to the many and injury to few, if any, than the 
credit fraternity. 

But, with all the progress credit granters have made, 
individually and collectively, this would not and could 
not have been possible without a like development of 
other services, particularly the credit and collection bu- 
reaus. Every business, every industry and every profes- 
sion has its services, without which they would be unable 
to function with any degree of success. Even the most 
skillful and experienced tax consultant or accountant 
must constantly refer to his services for guidance; other- 
wise, in this day of many laws, rulings, decisions and 
directives, he would be lost. The services which pro- 
vide the lawyer with a means to know the law and to 
find his authorities are part of his tools of trade. Indeed, 
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they are his tools. The busy doctor must have his serv- 
ices for knowing what is taking place in the field of 
medicine and surgery. What new techniques have been 
developed? How have they been proved? Are they 
recognized procedures? He cannot afford not to know. 
He must depend on his services to keep him informed and 
abreast of every theory, every practice, every development 
of his profession, or he, too, would sink in a quagmire of 
ignorance and obsolescence. 

So, too, must the individual or institution granting 
credit have its services, lest the price to be inevitably paid 
may be the difference between success and failure. It can 
hardly help being so. You know that today your per- 
centage of loss on charge accounts can be held to exactly 
the figure you want it to be, the figure that conforms to 
the policy of your firm and its knowledge of what con- 
stitutes a healthy percentage of loss, thereby enabling it 
to enjoy the profit from a volume business without having 
that profit dissipated in ruinous credit losses. 

The advancement made by the credit bureaus of this 
country has been little short of phenomenal. Surely, it 
takes no great imagination to know that no individual 
credit bureau, whether large or small, whether merchant 
owned or privately owned, could possibly have attained 
its present efficiency or render the service to credit grant- 
ers that it must do, were it not for the existence of that 
great network of bureaus known as the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America. 

You have come to rely on your local bureau and pos- 
sibly without realizing it on the 1,300 credit bureaus that 
constitute the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
No matter where you are situated, whether in one of 
our largest cities and enjoying the facilities of one- of 
our largest credit bureaus or in one of our smallest cities 
and depending on one of our smallest credit bureaus, 
1,300 credit bureaus are working for you every hour of 
every day. They are assembling vital information, which 
is ready and available for anyone at any time, on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Their procedure is standardized, because 
you want it that way. They are developing many dif- 
ferent types of specialized reports, because you want 
them. They are developing vast programs of research, 
because as your needs develop and change and expand 
this service must keep pace. 


Modern Credit Business 


And so it is with that other service so necessary in 
modern credit business—collections. There was a time 
when the average credit man or woman looked upon 
any collection service as a necessary evil, but that was a 
long time ago. A credit granter who knows his business 
today knows that his credit policy is going to produce 
a certain percentage of uncollectable accounts. They 
are inevitable and a definite product of his policy. He 
can so arrange that policy that they will be few in 
number or be quite numerous. In either event, he knows 
whether he is running to schedule or not and can quickly 
take such steps as to bring the number and volume of 
such past-due accounts rigidly within his program as 
based on policy. Even the imponderables, such as bank- 
ruptcies, deaths, skips, unemployment and lapses by bor- 
derline cases will not upset his schedule, for credit grant- 











“Salesmanship” 


(Beginning on page 8.) 





ple have grown a bit complacent, a bit lackadaisical. It 
happens in many instances; and it is the management's 
fault, as much as anyone else’s. It is time to remember 
that we are back in a market where we must treat people 
with courtesy. A man is entitled to much in exchange 
for his dollar. The people in your department, as well 
as those in sales, should do precisely the same. 

In going into the matter of selling and credits, it 
does seem strange that I am talking to you about selling 
a commodity; but actually in our company we work 
closely with our credit department. The two are as one. 
We talk to the credit men about our problems, what 
this dealer has, what this consumer did. Again, I say, 
we all say precisely the same thing at all times. 

Remember, as a credit man, be a credit man; but think, 
feel, act and talk like a salesman. Make your credit divi- 
sion the credit sales division. Remember, credit is a 
commodity to be sold, not given away. You will find it 
pays big dividends. wk 





ers know just what this is going to amount to in indi- 
vidual offices. 

You also know that by using the proper service, to 
salvage as much of this loss as is possible, that you 
can accomplish it at less cost than if you attempted to 
do the entire job yourself. That, too, is all in your 
calculations. You also know that when properly handled 
by your collector, many of these lost accounts will be 
worked out of their difficulties and again be eligible for 
credit and welcome credit buyers in your store. What 
you may or may not know, but should know, is that the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America long ago deter- 
mined that this type of service, to be most effective from 
the standpoint of affecting the greatest number of debtors 
and preventing new losses by other creditors, was done 
best by either the credit bureau itself or a collection office 
working in close affiliation with the bureau. 

This brought into being the Collection Service Division 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, now with 
a membership of well over 700. The work ‘of this 
group has been so effective and the service so vastly 
superior to that of an ordinary collection agency that 
it is now part of the program of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America to establish such an affiliate in every 
city where we have a member credit bureau without a 
collection department or recognized affiliate. The value 
and importance of the Collection Service Division has 
been recognized to the extent that it has been accorded 
a larger representation on the Board of Directors of the 
Association. As credit granters you too should recognize 
the C.S.D. member in your city as furnishing one of the 
principal services of your craft. 

We might liken our three great institutions, the 
N.R.C.A., the A.C.B. of A. and its C.S.D., as three 
pillars which support the roof of our retail credit struc- 
ture. The N.R.C.A. is the most important, of course, 
but it needs the other two. We will always be there, 
ever growing, ever expanding, ever striving to serve you 
better. wi 
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Cooperation With Management 


WOULD LIKE to deal first with your work- 

ing tools in a broad sense; I speak of a fine 
national association of credit executives. You have 
your Associated Credit Bureaus that supply so 
much of the information that you require to do a 
good job for your employers. The services your 
bureaus and association render in educational 
facilities, in the dispensing of information, are 
powerful tools to aid you to do a better job. 

Let us start taking stock. We in Canada have gone 
through six years of war, a devastating war. America, 
too, since December, 1941, has done a marvelous job. 
You in America have not had much marketable merchan- 
dise to sell; and you have had, as we have had, a great 
deal of government restrictions. 

I wonder if you have gotten out of credit ways. I 
wonder if you have lost some of your techniques, some 
of your skill, some of your adaptability. And I address 
my remarks now to the senior credit executive. You 
must be alert on the job to absorb new ideas, new 
methods, new ways of doing things. ‘That is important. 
It is all right for you to say, “Oh, I have had years of 
experience. Nothing can phase me in this business.” 
If you feel that way about it, step aside and let the 
other fellow take your place. You are losing your grip, 
because no credit executive can afford to stand still. 

We have these educational facilities, so let us take 
some postgraduate courses. Let us brush up. Let us 
get back into the swing of things now, so we can take 
care of those problems that are going to come up a 
little later on, when labor settles down, when material 
is in free supply and when there is an urge to go out 
and do a real spot of promotional work. 

Let us think, too, about the credit executive who has 
been away with the armed services. He has been away 
from credit work; he has to get back and get his feet 
on the ground. That is going to be a tough chore for 
him because he has been away living an exciting, adven- 
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turous life. He has to settle down to a desk. All these 
fine young men and women, in coming back into civilian 
life for rehabilitation, for the first two or three months 
have a serious personal problem to solve. You senior 
credit executives have to bear with these people and 
give them a helping, encouraging hand. 

To your junior executives and members of your staff, 
there are two tools for you to work with which are just 
as much tools as are the very latest of mechanical equip- 
ment or the files of your credit bureau. It is your chore 
and your responsibility to develop those young people 
and bring them along in your organization. Have quiet 
chats with them and do not create one-jobbers- out of 
them, because no one can advance credit-wise unless they 
have an opportunity to engage in all phases of credit 
work. You may have some young clerk, boy or girl, 
who is particularly capable in one job locating, tracing 
or checking; do not keep them on that one job. Cir- 
culate your staff and give them the chance to expand 
and develop with your organization. 

In credit work for some years a great deal of sus- 
picion seemed to predominate. Eventually, we did man- 
age to get together. Through the years in your Asso- 
ciation has been proved the desirability of getting to- 
gether and discussing your problems. Today there can 
be no secrets in business, in techniques, or in methods. 


Development of the Atomic Bomb 

That point can best be illustrated by the great furor 
created by the development of the atomic bomb. It was 
going to be a highly guarded secret; yet scientists the 
world over are working, further developing that devastat- 
ing instrument of war. ‘They are going to find the 
answers, whether the United States of America or Great 
Britain decide to try to keep it from them; they will 
find the answer. 

The day of suspicion of the well-run ethical business 
is past. It is now a day of conference, a day of getting 
together, a day of trotting out your problems that not 
one mind but many minds can solve. 

So I suggest that the problems of your business might 
well be the means of a conference among your own staft 
first, that you as the teacher, the guide, will so direct 
your staffs to improve their usefulness to you and to your 
employers. You will need an efficient, well-balanced 
staff; and you are the one who will benefit from the 
standpoint of your employer. You are the one to be 
recognized as the leader in your particular phase of 
activity; you will have the confidence of management, 
top management, when you are able to instill that con- 
fidence in your staff and in yourself. 

You will be able to approach management, a thing that 
many of you are reluctant to do. You will be able to 
go to them with your problems and your recommenda- 
tions. Your recommendations should carry weight with 
management; if they do not, management is not getting 
the worth of what they pay you. 

A short time ago I attended a credit conference where 
I asked, “How many salespeople in this audience?” | 
believe there were two, just two, and they were visitors. 


(Turn to “‘Cooperation,”’ page 21.) 
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The Legal Aspects of a 


COMMUNITY CREDIT POLICY . . . . . 2 preston shealey 


HAT IS MEANT by the words, “com- 

munity credit policy,” and what do these 
words cover? In simple language it is a code of 
business ethics to govern the retail merchant in 
his sales to consumers. It has far-reaching im- 
plications because it not only includes the mer- 
chant, the wholesaler, the manufacturer and the 
banker, but also, though not least, the consuming 
public. If such codes are universally adopted a 
nation of 130 million people will be affected. 
The magnitude of the problem should not, how- 
ever, daunt you because its objective, if success- 
fully solved, will not only benefit the retail mer- 
chant but also the entire national economy. 

Granting its widespread ramifications we next should 

consider why it is that such a policy has been, and is 
advocated by the National Retail Credit Association. 
This brings us to Regulation W, the reason for its adop- 
tion and its value to the national economy. It was 
adopted as a war measure as an aid in combating infla- 
tion and to prevent the consumer from overbuying and 
thereby becoming bogged down with indebtedness. It hag 
served its purpose along these lines and thereby rendered 
more liquid the assets of the retailer and of our financial 
institutions. However, it is undeniably government inter- 
position in business and in this respect is distasteful ‘to 
business and, in fact, to much of the public. To preserve 
the good features of Regulation W with a minimum of 
government regulation is most desirable according to 
surveys and questionnaires circulated by the N.R.C.A. 
and by other trade organizations, but this must be done 
within the law and that is the reason for the question 
What Are the Legal Aspects of a Community Credit 
Policy ? 
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To supply the answers to the questions involved it 
will not do to give undue weight to the opinions or 
views of the heads of executive departments or of in- 
dependent government agencies, because of the frequency 
of changes in rulings or decisions of not only such 
officers or agencies but also because of the shifting per- 
sonnel of such executive heads or agencies. For this 
reason it is my purpose to limit discussion to decisions of 
the courts bearing on the subject of a community credit 
policy. Even here we sometimes find a reversal of former 
decisions, as recently in United States v. Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association, a decision of the Supreme 
Court of June 5, 1944, in which that Court brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Sherman Anti-trust Act the 
business of writing fire insurance. 

Prior to this decision it had been held in several lead- 
ing Supreme Court cases, notably Paul v. Virginia, 8 
Wallace 168, that insurance was not within the Sherman 
Act, this notwithstanding the fact that the business of 
members of the Southeastern Underwriters’ Association, 
which membership covered six states, appeared to be 
largely local in character. This defense was, however, 
brushed aside by the Supreme Court in a majority 
opinion upon the ground that the insurance business is 
so interlocked, interrelated, interdependent and integrated 
that interstate commerce is involved. Therefore, the 
Court having held that insurance is interstate commerce, 
it followed that the various acts—the subject of the 
indictments upon which the decision was based—fixing 
of permanent rates and agents and commissions, employ- 
ment of boycotts, cutting off companies not members of 
the Association from the opportunity to reinsure their 
risk, disparaging the services and facilities of such non- 
members, punishment by withdrawal of the right to 
represent members of the Association, and threatening 
persons needing insurance and who wished to patronize 
non-association companies with boycotts and withdrawal 
of patronage, were illegal. By these means the- Court 
held that the free play of competitive forces within 
“trade” or “commerce” among several states was re- 
strained and, therefore, the activities of the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association and its members were in con- 
flict with the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

Prior to this insurance case the same Court, on 
December 11, 1942, brought the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and member physicians within the purview of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act upon the ground that the Asso- 
ciation and member physicians had conspired to restrain 
trade by their organized opposition to a group health 
plan. See American Medical Association v. United 
States, 317 U. S. 547. On June 18, 1945, in Associated 
Press v. United States, the same Court brought within 
the Sherman Act the Associated Press and its members, 
saying that member publishers of the Associated Press are 
engaged in business for profit exactly as are other busi- 
nessmen who sell food, steel, aluminum, or anything 
people need or want. 
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From these three decisions we learn that the transmis- 
sion of credit reports upon a concerted basis, as tabooed 
by the Anti-trust Consent Decree of 1933, is within the 
Sherman Act and disposes of the assertion that because 
credit reports are a personal service they do not come 
under the Sherman Act. Perhaps more important still 
is the fact that these decisions represent what might be 
termed a change from the former conservative attitude 
of the court to that of liberalism. Court decisions change 
with the times. At one period in our history, since enact- 
ment of the Sherman Act, the Supreme Court wrote into 
its decisions what was termed “The rule of reason,” then 
more recently “Unreasonable restraint of trade,” and now 
including within the term “business” such personal serv- 
ices as medical services, insurance and publication of 
news. Having disposed of the economic phase of a 
community credit policy, as well as calling attention to 
changing trends affecting the Sherman Act in Supreme 
Court decisions, let us now consider sections not only 
of this Act but of the later Federal Trade Commission 
and Clayton Acts most directly bearing on the conduct 
of business. 


Combinations in Restraint of Trade 


In general terms, Section 1 of the Sherman Act 
prohibits combinations in restraint of trade and provides 
a fine of not exceeding $5000 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both, for such violations. The initial 
sentence of Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act states, “Unfair methods of competition and unfair 
or deceptive practices in commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful,” while Section 3 of the Clayton Act makes 
it unlawful for persons engaged in commerce to make a 
sale or lease of goods whether patented or unpatented, 
for use, consumption or resale, or fix a price charged 
therefor on the condition or agreement that the purchaser 
or lessee shall not use or deal in the goods of competitors 
of the seller or lessor, where the effect of such sale, lease, 
or condition, or agreement may be to substantially lessen 
competition or trend to create a monopoly in any line of 
business. 

While express words do not so declare, the Sherman, 
Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts are, as to 
jurisdiction and for practical purposes, concurrent. The 
Department of Justice more recently has been enforcing 
the Sherman Act by way of criminal indictments, while 
the Federal Trade Commission proceeds by way of 
“cease and desist” orders; the former somewhat in the 
nature of a surgical operation, while the treatment of the 
latter has been aptly termed by Mr. Justice Black of 
the Supreme Court, “prophylactic.” Even though the 
Department of Justice sometimes wields a legal surgeon’s 
knife, business should cooperate as far as possible with 
it, and the same holds true in regard to the Federal 
Trade Commission. However, it is to the decisions of 
the court to which we must look as guides or charts and 
this is particularly true of decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, because they are binding upon all 
federal courts. We note in this connection that prosecu- 
tions or proceedings under the Sherman Act by the 
Department of Justice are usually brought in the District 
Court, but as to decisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission they are directly appealable to the United States 
Circuit Courts of Appeal. A review of the decisions 
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of the Supreme Court does not disclose a decision directly 
bearing upon the validity of what is involved in a com- 
munity credit policy; this naturally following from the 
newness of the subject, but we do have decisions of that 
Court which we may consider as more or less applicable. 

On June 22, 1914, in the case of Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association v. United States, 234 U.S. 
600, a decision concerning the activities of a trade asso- 
ciation, the Supreme Court held that if such activities 
were in the nature of a boycott or resulted in prices being 
fixed, both in restraint of trade, they were illegal. The 
same Court in United States v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
310 U.S. 150, a decision of May 6, 1940, held that cer- 
tain industry activities—in this case purchasing distressed 
oil intended to be thrown upon a depressed market— 
was likewise within the ban of the Act. In other words, 
while certain acts of such trade associations or industry 
groups intended for their primary object the elimination 
of trade abuses, but with the economic effect of more or 
less uniformity in prices, they were within the inhibition 
of the Act. 





However, in considering cases which originated within 
the Federal Trade Commission, the application of the 
Lumber Dealers Association case, as well as the Socony- 
Vacuum case, designed to correct trade abuses, but which 
in effect might or could result in boycotts or price fixing, 
it was held that wherever an unlawful combination exists, 
no matter how pressing may be the evils which it is 
designed to correct and it may, in fact, correct, it violates 
statutory law; in this case the Clayton Act. See Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute v. Federal Trade Commission, 
139 Fed. (2d) 230. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, February 7, 1944, denied a writ of certiorari to 
the Institute and, therefore, we must conclude that, not- 
withstanding language used in the earlier Sugar Institute, 
Maple Flooring, Cement Mfrs. and Appalachian Coal 
cases, if association activities are designed to correct 
abuses but result in boycotts or in price fixing, they are 
under the ban of the law. 


Other Cease and Desist Orders 


Other “cease and desist” orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission having some bearing on our problem and 
which finally reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are Fashion Originators Guild v. United States, 
a decision of March 3, 1941, reported in 312 U.S. 455, 
and Millinery Creators Guild v. Federal Trade Com 
mission, 312 U.S. 469, a decision of the same day. These 
decisions turned primarily upon a boycott, but price fixing 
in some degree entered into the picture. The defendants 
in the first named case had argued that “the practices 
of FOGA were reasonable and necessary to protect the 
manufacturer, laborer, retailer and consumer against 
the devastating evils growing from the pirating of original 
designs and that in effect benefited all four.” This 
language could be applied with equal force and more to 
a community credit policy. Abuse of terms, which it is 
the object of a community credit policy to prevent, maj 
in its ultimate effect deal a serious blow to the entire 
national economy. It is the objective of a community) 
credit policy, and no other, to prevent such disastrous 
consequences, but intent or objective, no matter how 
innocent, if the final effect is to violate the provisions of 
any of the three acts to which I have referred, sub 
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stuntially acts in restraint of trade, or detrimental to free 
competition, then a community credit policy runs afoul 
rt) the law. 

It seems to me that whether or not the adoption of a 
community credit policy would lead to a conflict with the 
law is for the merchants themselves and their counsel, 
assisted by the ripe and practical experience of their 
credit executives, to determine. If the answer is that 
an adoption of a community credit policy would not have 
the results in the cases mentioned, more particularly in 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute and Fashion Guild 
cases, then the adoption of a much desired community 
credit policy would be in order. 

If, on the other hand, another aspect of this general 
subject is to be considered, we may turn back to results 
which have flowed from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the insurance and Associated Press cases. The 
Act of Congress of March 9, 1945, Pub. Law No. 15, 
79th Congress, provides through the medium of Section 
2(a) that the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as 
the Sherman Act, and the Act of October 15, 1914, as 
amended, known as the Clayton Act, and the Act of 
September 26, 1914, as amended, known as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance to the extent that such business is not 
regulated by state law. Up until January 1, 1948, the 
net effect of the Act of March 9, 1945, is to postpone 
the effective force of the Supreme Court decisions re- 
ferred to in the matter of the business of insurance, or 
acts in the conduct thereof, until January 1, 1948. Fur- 
thermore, the Act provides that nothing in it shall render 
the Sherman Act “inapplicable to any agreement to boy- 
cott, coerce or intimidate, or act of boycott, coercion 
or intimidation.” 


A somewhat similar legislative situation seems to -be 
in the making in the matter of the Associated Press 
decision. Representative Noah Mason, of Illinois, a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee in the present 
Congress, has introduced a bill to exempt the Associated 
Press from the inhibitions of the Supreme Court decision. 
No hearings have as yet been held upon this bill, but it 
is expected that they will be. This legislation and these 
hearings should be watched by retail credit granters for 
possible reactions in the solution of a community credit 
policy, if it concluded that the adoption of such a policy 
might bring members in conflict with the law. 


It will be noted that I have not devoted much atten- 
tion to the Anti-trust Consent Decree. Codes of com- 
munity credit policies include open credit, as well as 
installment credit, and many of the proposed codes will no 
doubt contain provisions which must be considered in 
connection with this Consent Decree. I addressed the 
Spokane Convention of 1937 on the subject of the Anti- 
trust Consent Decree and recommended a movement for 
modification of the same. This address was published 
in The Crepir Wor pb of July, 1937, for which reason 
detailed reference is not included here. I was not a 
counsel in the modification proceeding but, nevertheless, 
feel that a modification attempt, or even a court proceed- 
ing for vacation of the decree, is in order at this time 
and should have reasonable prospects for success. A 
word of caution, however, unless and until the decree is 
vacated or modified, retail credit granters should obey 
it in every respect. ake 
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Department Store 


PROCEEDINGS 


® This is a complete report of the 
Department Stores Group Meetings 
of the 32nd Annual Business Con- 
ference held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 14-16, 1946. 


® This year’s Conference was one 
of the best in the history of the 
Association. Important credit 
executives from all over the United 
States and Canada took part in a 
most comprehensive discussion of 
such subjects as: Responsibility for 
Personnel; Promoting Credit Sales; 
Opening Accounts; Identification 
Procedure; Records; Credit Bureau 
Reporting; and Collecting Accounts. 


@ Included in this valuable report 
will be all the addresses given at 
the three meetings, as well as the 
open forum discussions. 


@In addition, the proceedings of 
The Credit Clinic are also included. 
All groups participated in the Clinic. 
The Panel consisted of 15 credit 
executives representing 11 lines of 
retail business. These proceedings 
alone are well worth the cost of the 
booklet. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation should order a copy today. 


The price is only 
$2.75 to Members—$3.50 to 


nonmembers 
Edition Limited 


Be sure of a copy, please order NOW! 
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P Lain ee Simple Faith 


T HAS ALWAYS seemed to me that when 
Mark Antony was called upon to make the 

oration at Caesar’s funeral, he had no carefully 
thought-out plan to stir up the people who came 
to mourn. Although he was a friend of Caesar, 
he was also a friend of Brutus and he knew that 
in the beginning there was a good deal of support 
for Brutus’ act with the dagger. At the time of 
Caesar’s death, the ruler of Rome was unpopular, 
but the shock of his passing was great. The peo- 
ple were stunned, but they felt at the same time 
that the great Julius had received what was com- 
ing to him. All through that part of Shake- 
speare’s play, mention is frequently made of how 
the public was horrified, but not too surprised. 

Brutus was a rapidly rising star among the politicians 
of the day and Mark Antony, when he began to deliver 
the burial speech, was deeply impressed with the fact 
that many of the people who wept before him felt that 
Brutus had accomplished what was required of him under 
the circumstances. A murder in those days was not taken 
very seriously, nor was a political assassin held in serious 
disrepute. Political enemies were often disposed of in 
that way and conditions were often improved by a sud- 
den, quick, unnatural death. It all depended upon how 
powerful a politician was who did the trick, and Brutus 
was a powerful man. He had a mission and a duty to 
perform in ridding Rome of a tyrant. 

Because Brutus was strong man Number 2 in Rome 
and Mark Antony knew it, I firmly believe that Mark 
started out to play up Brutus sincerely; but when he saw 
how completely he held his audience, his conviction grew 
that Caesar had been foully murdered. So, the first 
thing he knew, he was for Caesar and against Brutus. 
Mark Antony was a schemer and a demigog himself and 
he saw how easy it was to build up his own prestige. All 
the world knows the result! Little by little the famous 
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orator stirred up sympathy for the poor dead Caesar and 
anger against Brutus. It was done so gradually that 
the mourners themselves were not aware of Mark 
Antony’s eloquence. They only knew that the famous 
corpse, whose funeral they had come to attend, was a 
pathetic figure. As soon as the orator got that truth 
home, he knew that all he had to do was to stop, and 
the mob would do the rest. 

Emotions then, just as now, were much stronger than 
reason. The fact of the matter is that historically Brutus 
was an honorable man, and a crusader for the rights of 
the people. When Brutus had a chance, he defended 
himself, and something he said has always stood out in 
my mind: “There are no tricks in plain and simple 
faith.” Brutus wanted the people to have confidence in 
him and to believe that he had done the only possible 
thing to free Rome from a despot! What he meant 
was that when any truth is simple and when there is 
faith in justice, no tricks like Antony’s speech need be 
employed to make the people understand. Brutus knew 
that Mark Antony was kidding his public because all 
during the funeral oration Mark was using all the tricks 
of sympathy, comparison, irony and exaggeration. 

“Leaving out murder as the answer, it doesn’t seem to 
me that things have changed in the least since those 
Roman days. Plain and simple faith still is too seldom 
recognized. Unless there are a lot of rules and unless 
we create some kind of organization to make a lot of 
regulations, all of us have been educated to feel that 
our work cannot be accomplished. The plain and sim- 
ple faith of doing our job well and promptly, seems to 
be a lost art unless we use a lot of present-day tricks. 


The Meaning of Our Organization 

The fact that we are a part of the National Retail 
Credit Association and that the credit women all over 
the nation were kind enough to elect me as their Presi- 
dent last year is my only reason for being before you. 
If they all had plain and simple faith in me, then the 
least I can do is to tell you what our Organization 
means to us and to you. 

The first Credit Women’s Breakfast Club in Port 
land, Oregon, organized under the leadership of Edith 
Shaw Johnson, may not have been founded deliberately 
as the cornerstone whose building would some day covet 
the continent. Actually, it may have started purely as a 
measure to help local girls become better acquainted with 
each other. It could be that our “mother club,” like 
Mark Antony’s speech, began as one thing and one thing 
only. All of us are witness to the fact that it wound 
up by being something entirely different. The all-in- 
creasing purposes of the first Portland Club were too 
great to be confined in one community. The reason for 
its existence expanded and changed so quickly that it 
soon included entirely new and additional principles. It 
veered with the wind of opportunity, just like Mark 
Antony’s oration. 

Our Code of Ethics now carries eight precepts and 
we think all of them are important. But from the ver 
beginning all of our girls in all of our Clubs have fol 
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owed just one guiding rule that includes everything else, 
‘I believe in the principles and purpose of credit women.” 
Chis is our declaration of simple faith. Every one of the 
seven other principles of our Club creed will be fulfilled 
f we hold steadfastly to our belief in the principles and 
purpose of credit women. 

We organized ourselves in our earliest days to become 
better businesswomen in the retail credit field and our 
first meetings of our first Clubs, long before we became 
a national group, were for the purpose of helping our 
employers to do a better job in the extension of credit. 
To become more efficient and to move forward and to 
protect confidence entrusted to us and to cooperate and 
to be loyal, and to be true to ourselves, our associates 
and to our God, are nothing more than the principles 
and purpose of credit women. 

Individually, for those of us who have worried and 
lost our sleep to keep alive the spark of our Interna- 
tional Association during the war years, our job has not 
been an easy one. A few of our Clubs have been forced 
to disband, not because the faith was lacking, but because 
our ranks were so thinned by our girls going into other 
occupations, meetings were difficult to hold, meeting 
places were hard to find, and in some cases, the spark 
grew dim. But the simple faith did not entirely die out, 
and a number of those Clubs have reorganized. 


Cooperation With Credit Executives 

We owe a great deal to credit men and bureau man- 
agers in every one of the cities in the United States and 
Canada in which our Clubs are active. These men have 
given much of their time and interest to our Clubs in 
helping them along when the going was rough. Many of 
our Club presidents and secretaries have written to me 
of the wonde:ful and unselfish things that have been 
done for them. I wish I could name those men to you. 
The list is long, but I know that every one of you knows 
who they are in your own cities and towns. ‘The Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs owe you a heartfelt “thank 
you” and it is my official pleasure to say it to you now. 

We have had faith in the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs and with the help that has been given us in every 
way by the National Retail Credit Association, we are 
doing everything we can to encourage a bigger and better 
national organization. Not only that, but we are con- 
stantly preaching the advantages of a greater and more 
powerful National Retail Credit Association. ‘There are 
more than six thousand feminine boosters of our National 
Retail Credit Association throughout all the United 
States and Canada. A force as strong as that and an 
influence constantly working toward the betterment of 
the credit profession, is always yours for the asking. We 
ask so little of you in return. We hope that you take 
an even greater interest in the affairs of your local Club 
than ever before. For you to see, firsthand, the enthusi- 
asm and unselfishness, and the cooperative spirit of our 
girls in your city will be your reward. When you help 
us to maintain live and enthusiastic Clubs, you will in- 
sure a better job being done to assist you in your pro- 
fession as credit granters, or bureau managers. 

One of the most priceless things you have in your 
own offices is loyalty. Next is efficiency and third is 
interest. You have the loyalty; the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America is striving diligently 
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Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 


of North America 


I. I believe in the principles 
and purposes of Credit Women. 


IIT. I strive always to become 
more efficient. 


III. I move forward in the en- 
deavor of credit. 


IV. I protect the confidence en- 
trusted to me. 


V. lam ready to give as well 
as to take. 


VI. I cooperate universally for 
the welfare of Credit. 

VII. I am loyal to my Club in 
Thought, Word and Deed. 
VIII. Lam true to myself, my as- 
sociates, and to my God. 

IX. I maintain always, 


FAITH, VISION, and COUR- 
AGE. 

















to give you efficiency. The only thing that you, your- 
selves, must help us create is interest. To gain it, you 
first have to give it. Keep on being interested in us! 

All of our girls from the smallest town to the biggest 
city on this North American Continent have the plain 
and simple faith in our organization. We believe in it 
because we have proved it has made better credit women 
of us all. To believe in the principles and purpose of 
credit women is not hard to do because you have shown 
us the way by recognizing and supporting our national 
movement. 

We are making an honest effort because we believe in 
ourselves. It is natural and we can be true to ourselves 
in our efforts. We can go beyond the dead past that 
lies behind us, because of our faith, vision and courage 
in the work that lies ahead. Shakespeare might even 
have been thinking of an organization such as ours when 


he wrote: “There are no tricks in plain and simple 


faith.” wk 
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SE OF CONSUMER credit has increased 

sharply during recent months and the pat- 
tern of consumer spending, so far as it involves 
the use of credit, has begun to change back to- 
wards what it was before the war. During the 
war consumers did more of their buying for cash 
and also did less borrowing from banks and other 
financial institutions; during recent months, their 
buying on credit has expanded somewhat more 
than their buying for cash and in addition their 
cash expenditures have been financed to an in 
creasing extent out of borrowed money. Both the 
lessened use of consumer credit during the war 
and the recent increase have reflected in part the 
wartime shift away from and the postwar shift 
back towards consumers’ durable goods. Other 
factors have also been at work, however, including 
an increased disposition among consumers to make 
use of credit and an increased effort by credit 
grantors in the consumer credit industry to expand 
their operations. 

This change in the pattern of consumer spending, to- 
wards a greater use of credit, has come about since the 
end of the war. It began late in 1945 but has become 
more manifest in 1946. In the last quarter of 1945, 
consumer loans currently made by financial institutions 
increased sharply not only in absolute amount but also 
relative to total retail purchases. During the first quar- 
ter of 1946 this increase was sustained at a time when 
there is usually a seasonal decrease, with the largest in- 
crease in March, and there was a further increase in 
April. In February, March, and April, for the first 
time in several years, the proportion of department store 
sales made on credit showed an increase from the year 
before. New passenger car financing, which has been 
on the increase since last November, rose sharply in 
March and April. Instalment sellers of other articles 
extended about 50 per cent more credit in the first four 
months of 1946 than in the corresponding period of 1945. 
It has now become clear, in short, that with consumer 
spending going on at a more rapid rate than ever before, 
estimated by the Department of Commerce at about 10 
billion dollars per month, consumers are in effect spend- 
ing more credit as. well as more cash. 

The total amount of consumer credit outstanding, 
after declining during the war from about 10 billion 
dollars to about 5 billion, began to increase about two 
years ago, at first at a slow rate but since the end of the 
war with Japan at a more rapid rate, and is now close 
to the 7.5 billion level. During the first 19 months it 
increased at the rate of about 550 million dollars a year, 
but during the seven months beginning with last October 
the rate of increase accelerated to more than 2%, billion 
dollars a year. From the beginning of October to the 
end of April, the increase was larger in amount than for 

This interesting and informative article is reprinted 


here in its entirety from the June, 1946, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BULLETIN, Pages 567-572.—ED. 
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CHANGES IN CONSUMER CREDIT 






any previous 7-month period during the 16 years to 
which figures are available. Coming as it has at a time 
when the use of credit to buy consumers’ durable good: 
was still far below normal, this increase is all the more 
impressive. 

The course of consumer credit over the past 16 years 
is shown by the chart with separate curves for total in 
stalment credit and for its components, instalment-sale 
credit and instalment loans. It shows that the recent 
increase, although it still leaves the total outstanding 
about 3 billion dollars below the peak level of 1941, has 
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brought it close to its highest level prior to 1940. The 
chart also brings out the fact that the prewar tendency 
for instalment credit to increase its proportion of total 
consumer credit, which comprises also charge-account and 
service credit and Single-payment loans, has not yet been 
resumed. This development had been going on for many 
years before the war but was reversed during the war. 
The main reason why it has not yet been resumed is 
that as yet most of the things available for purchase by 
consumers are still of the nondurable variety, not of the 
durable variety such as are customarily bought on the: in- 
stalment plan or paid for with the proceeds of instal- 
ment loans. There has accordingly been little upturn 
as yet in instalment-sale credit, the component of instal- 
ment credit which, as shown by the chart, is usually most 
active and fluctuates over the widest range. More de- 
tailed figures show that the prime mover in instalment- 
sale credit is automobile-sale credit, which before the 
war often represented more than half of it. In the light 
of experience, therefore, it is to be expected that the 
recent upward course of consumer credit may be sharply 
accentuated as more automobiles, as well as more furni- 
ture, household appliances, etc., become available for 
purchase by consumers. 


Not since 1926 has the volume of automobile-sale 
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redit outstanding been as small as during most of the 
ast three years. At less than 300 million dollars, it has 
een at a level below the lowest during the depth of the 
rreat depression in 1933. Within 8 years from that time 
t had increased, with some setback in 1938, by about 2 
villion dollars to the peak level of 1941, when national 
ncome was about one-third smaller than it is now. 
\utomobile prices are now about one-fourth above the 
prewar level and in course of time, as more and more 
1utomobiles come to be available, it seems altogether like- 
ly that automobile-purchase credit will increase more 
rapidly than ever before and to a higher level. This may 
occur notwithstanding the much larger volume of liquid 
assets held by the public and available for spending, as is 
suggested by the results of a National Survey of Liquid 
Assets published elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 

The composition of the recent increase in consumer 
credit, which is shown in the table, throws some light on 
its causation. Of the total growth since the end of last 
September, about 40 per cent, or 675 million dollars, was 
in charge-account credit, which increased over the period 
by more than two-fifths. This reflects in large part the 
fact that, with consumers eager to buy goods, the con- 
sumers’ goods available for purchase were mainly non- 
durable and minor durables which, if purchased on credit 
instead of for cash, are typically purchased on charge 
account. Another 40 per cent of the total increase, or 
690 million dollars, was in consumer loans, counting 
both instalment loans and single-payment loans, which 
increased over the period by about one-fourth. While a 
substantial part of this increase was in single-payment 
loans, of which the purposes are not currently reported, 
the greater portion was in instalment loans, which in- 


Consumer Crepit 


(Estimates. Amounts in millions of dollars. Figures preliminary.] 





























| | 
Amount Increase fron | Percentage 
out- Se anil increase 
standing | | from 
Apr. 30, Feb. 29, Sept. 30, | Sept. 30 
1946 1944 | 1945 1945 
| 
Total consumer credit 72. 2,520 1,653 | 29.0 
Charge accounts - ton 2.146 928 676 46.0 
Consumer loans—total 3,447 1.232 688 24.9 
Instalment loans —- 1,695 593 402 31.1 
Single-payment loans 1,752 639 286 19.5 
Instalment-sale credit 951 246 234 | 32.6 
Service credit ee gt 114 55 7.3 





creased at all classes of lending institutions and seem to 
have been mainly for miscellaneous purposes. . Instal- 
ment-sale credit, arising from such transactions as the 
purchase of automobiles and furniture and household 
appliances, increased by less than 240 million dollars, 
reflecting primarily the fact that the major types of dur- 
able goods, such as are usually bought on the instalment 
plan, have not yet become available in quantity. It is 
evident, therefore, that the sharply increased use of 
credit by consumers during recent months has been widely 
spread over the purchase of various kinds of goods and 
services and that its inflationary effect has been corre- 
spondingly diffused. 

Although consumers have begun to make more use 
of credit than they did during the war, the trend in this 
direction could go much further before consumer credit 
would have as much relative importance, in comparison 
with the total of consumer buying, as it had in the pre- 
war period. This is because its relative importance de- 








creased so much during the war. In 1944 and again in 
1945, as shown by the Retail Credit Survey also pub- 
lished in this BULLETIN, credit sales represented only 
22 per cent of total retail sales as compared with about 
35 per cent in the last three years before Pearl Harbor. 
Even at establishments in which credit sales typically 
predominate, such as furniture and household appliance 
stores, the proportion of credit sales in 1945 was no 
greater than in 1944; in fact, it was somewhat less. 

Consumers had more cash to spend during the war than 
they had had before and the things on which they could 
spend were mostly of the noncredit-using category. In 
coming months, in contrast with the war-time period, 
the goods available for consumers to buy will include 
more of the credit-using variety and this will bring into 
operation a factor of credit growth that has been absent 
for more than four years. 

In view of the prospective increase in consumer in- 
stalment financing as more and more consumers’ durables 
come to market, competition for such financing is com- 
ing to be even more energetic than it was before the war. 
Now as then, it is keenest with respect to automobile 
financing, but with increasing attention to household- 
appliance financing and to the expansion of instalment 
lending for miscellaneous purposes. 


Competition Between Finance Companies 
and Banks 
Notably keen is the competition between sales finance 
companies on the one hand and banks on the other, based 
as yet largely on the assumption that the automobile 
dealer will continue to originate the great bulk of the 
retail instalment paper. “That assumption, however, is 
being subjected to renewed challenge, not only in the 
prewar manner of persuading the customer to borrow 
directly from cash lenders but also in a new manner by 
which agents writing automobile insurance cooperate ac- 
tively with banks to direct business to the latter. Ar- 
rangements are also being developed by which, through- 
out the country or at least over large regions, associated 
groups of banks are offering a financing service compara- 
ble in geographic scope to that which has long been 
offered by sales finance companies operating widespread 
branch systems. Against this competition, finance com- 
panies are taking vigorous measures of their own, such as 
emphasizing afresh their traditional willingness to give 
the dealer diversified service and to be receptive towards 
the general run of the retail paper which he originates. 
Speaking more generally, the present situation is one in 
which, in the rivalry for consumer credit business, bank 
competes actively with bank, company with company, 
and every kind of financial institution with every other. 
From the point of view of the consumer, some decrease 
in the cost of his financing, along with some increase in 
the availability of credit facilities, is one of the note- 
worthy consequences of this competition. Contributing 
to that result, in at least some degree, is the fact that 
under prevailing Federal regulations competition cannot 
lawfully take the direction, as it could and did before the 
war, of progressively lowering down-payment require- 
ments and progressively increasing the length of instal- 
ment contracts. For most consumer instalment financ- 
ing, these regulations set a maximum length-of-contract 
of 12, 15, or 18 months and a minimum down payment 
of one-third. 
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Governmental policy with respect to consumer credit, 
as embodied in the Board’s Regulation W, has been con- 
ditioned from the beginning by the superabundance of 
consumer purchasing power, arising from the war and 
its financing, in comparison with the relative shortage of 
consumers’ goods. Adopted in the autumn of 1941, the 
regulation was expanded and stiffened in the spring of 
1942, a few months after Pearl Harbor. Thereafter its 
basic requirements underwent no substantial change until 
after the end of the war. 

The basic 1942-45 requirements, if details be disre- 
garded, contemplated that as a rule charge-account credits 
would be paid up within less than 60 days from their date 
of origin, that instalment credits would have a maturity 
of not more than 12 months, and that on instalment 
purchases of consumers’ goods (and loans to make such 
purchases) a down payment of one-third would be 
obtained. 

Changes made shortly after the end of the war left 
most of the basic requirements unchanged, on the 
ground—publicly announced—that until consumers’ 
goods come on the market in sufficient supply to meet de- 
mands the use of consumer credit should so far as possi- 
ble be discouraged. But at the same time, effective 
October 15, 1945, two relaxing changes were made, one 
in the requirements relating to home-repair and home- 
improvement credits, which were released from the con- 
trol, and the other in the maturity permissible for one 
category of consumer loans, viz., loans not for the pur- 
pose of purchasing consumers’ durable goods. 

The removal of restrictions on home-repair and home- 
improvement credits followed shortly after the War 
Production Board had released from its control new 
construction of all kinds of buildings. At that time, 
the volume of insured repair and modernization loans 
outstanding had already increased from its low point in 
1944 by about 50 million dollars. During the next 
7 months, through April 1946, it increased further by a 
somewhat larger amount, but the increase represented 
less than 5 per cent of the total increase in consumer 
credit for the 7-month period. ‘That it was no greater 
seems to have been for the reason that materials and 
labor for home repairs and the like were scarce and hard 
to find. 





Eighteenth Boston Conference 


Plans are being completed for the Eighteenth Boston 
Conference on Distribution to be held at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, October 14 and 15, according to an announce- 
ment by Daniel Bloomfield, Director of the Conference. 
A number of distinguished speakers are preparing ad- 
dresses for this national forum which is expected to bring 
to it top business executives from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, as well as from Europe. “The dis- 
cussions,” says Mr. Bloomfield, “will center around 
topics of vital importance to the future of American 
business.” 


1947 BUSINESS CONFERENCE DATES 

The 33rd Annual Business Conference of the 
National Retail Credit Association will be held 
in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, Monday through 
Thursday, June 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1947. 
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The other change in Regulation W, which lengthened 
from 12 months to 18 the maturity permissible for one 
category of consumer loans, made it easier for consumers 
to obtain credit for miscellaneous purposes such as might 
be expected to emerge during a period of rapid economi 
and social readjustment. This change, in contrast with 
the one relating to credits for home repairs and home 
improvements, may have been one of the significant fac- 
tors in the subsequent increase in consumer loans. These 
loans, exclusive of insured repair and modernization 
loans, increased by about 625 million dollars during the 
next 7 months, with more than half of the increase in 
consumer instalment loans. ‘The increase in the latter, 
which in previous months had been at the rate of about 
100 million dollars per year, rose to an annual rate of 
over 575 million, which is larger than has ever prevailed 
before. 

Federal regulation of consumer credit is a flexible 
control. Its appropriate objectives, and still more the 
relative importance of these among themselves, undergo 
change from time to time as relevant circumstances 
change, and so do its standard requirements. When it 
first went into effect in 1941 and for some time there- 
after, its primary function was to restrain demand for 
consumers’ durables, then still available for purchase, and 
thereby to reduce inflationary pressure on them; its sec- 
ondary function was to restrain the over-all growth of 
consumer credit, the expansion of consumer buying 
power in general, and thereby to reduce the inflationary 
pressure on goods and services in general. 


Demand For Consumers’ Goods 

During the larger part of the war period, the general 
anti-inflationary function was the more important. This 
broader function remains important, since all sorts of 
consumers’ goods and services are still in short supply 
relative to demand, but the narrower function is gaining 
in importance. This reflects the two-sided circumstance 
that consumers’ durables are again coming to market but 
still in quantities far short of current and accumulated 
demand. A noteworthy official recognition of this fact 
was in one of the statements in President Truman’s first 
annual message to the Congress last January: “Con- 
tinued control of consumer credit will help to reduce the 
pressure on prices of durable goods and will also prolong 
the period during which the backlog demand will be 
effective.” 

The large reduction since 1941 in the volume of con- 
sumer credit outstanding, when viewed in relation to the 
higher postwar incomes of consumers, signifies the build- 
ing up of a large amount of unused credit capacity, an 
increase in capacity for consumer spending. It repre 
sents a margin that can be used, as savings can be used, 
when the supply of consumers’ goods becomes more 
plentiful and when the need may arise for a large volume 
of consumer buying to sustain employment, production, 
and income. But it is a resource that should not be de- 
pleted before the need for it arises. Its premature 
utilization, like that of accumulated savings, would in- 
crease inflationary pressures making for a higher cost of 
living; it would not increase production and employment. 
Consumer credit regulation, therefore, along with more 
fundamental measures for promoting economic stability, 
continues to be a form of governmental action that serves 
an important public purpose. wk 
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Limam: (Beginning on page 4.) 
cessfully overcome, and which can be overcome again. 
But whether you are going to surge out in regiment, or 
whether you are going to push passively on the positive 
policy, or whether you are going to continue to march 
courageously in the triumphant parade with unlimited 
resources, will depend upon many things. Not the least 
of these things is the necessity and determination to make 
service the structure of a newer and finer structure of 
American business security and to have the budding proof 
of what we call free enterprise. 

It is going to take all the service we can muster to do 
this job and undertake the herculean task of building up 
the world, the broken world, propping up the spokes 
which will insure against another collapse. Another col- 
lapse would injure the entire structure of vascillating hu- 
manity. 

Power politics, or the humiliation of the compromise, 
should never cause any American to ever forget the les- 
son of the cataclysm into which we allowed ourselves to 
be dragged. We have been delivered by God, by the 
production of American shops and factories, by the co- 
operation of our friends north of the border, by the pa- 
triotic service of our own sons to carry on for our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren the simple ideals of a decent 
Christian life. Many of those boys on the far-flung 
battlefields of the world were firm in the belief that we 
would hold on to the thing they were fighting for, free- 
dom in a free land devoted to the cause of God and coun- 
try and simple principles of freedom and peace. 

I promise you the day is coming when your Uncle Sam, 
with his arms around the bleeding remnants of what was 
once a beautiful and civilized world, will stand at the 
crossroads of human desolation and gaze across these 
unlimited visions of broken dreams, broken hearts and 
broken homes, and he will wonder whether we, the peo- 
ple in these United States, will be able to reach into that 
mass of dirty debris and desolation and extract new hope. 
Whether we can build new highways of human progress, 
whether we can rekindle new fires of human happiness, 
all of this will be determined by many factors, but none 
of greater import than our willingness, determination and 
our ability to sell, and to sell, and to sell. Not only 
must we sell our goods and services, but also sell to the 
nation and to the world this simple basic philosophy which 
ilone can justify the continuance of this great social in- 
stitution which we call business, and the philosophy that 
business, when understood, means service for the human 
xood. And service means striving to put forth sincere 
effort to help others to live. Trust all men and all men 
will trust you; believe all men because all men are true. 
Ihen, success and happiness can come without strife, be- 


cause business 1s service and service means life. wi 
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TTEEEEEEEEERETEE: 
There was not a single credit executive there who was 
a salesman. To my mind, the end result of credit work 
is the most highly developed form of salesmanship that 
exists in our business life today. You are the top 
salesman. 

I have heard about squabbles between sales and credit, 
but the true diplomat, the true salesman, is the credit 
executive; he is on a par with the finest of salespeople 
in our business. 

Management has more or less a junior board of direc- 
tors in its sales, in its advertising, in its credit and finance, 
in its production. It is guided largely by the key people 
in that directorship. They take their advice and formu- 
late their policies from the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions that have been made by each of those groups han- 
dling those different phases. If your message to Garcia 
has not been heard, it is probably because you have not 
done a good job in the selling of your organization, of 
your department. 

Management should be expected, just as the credit 
executive is expected, to encourage that particular 
department, to develop it, to get results; if it is going 
to do that, management has to provide the necessary 
working tools. You must have modern equipment. 
You must have a good organization, a good staff that 
you are responsible for selecting; and management has 
to care, cultivate and pay as much attention to the 
cultivation of that staff and of those working tools as 
it does to the equipment it buys. 

We spend thousands of dollars in industry in new 
equipment and treat it lovingly because it will get 
results; management oftentimes fails to measure up in 
looking after the working tools in staff and equipment 
for administrative organizations. I have often heard 
them term it “unproductive labor, the parasites, they 
are a necessary evil.” But management today is learning 
more and more forcefully that those workers are not para- 
sites, they are not a necessary evil; they are doing a 
marvelous job, and I think that has been brought about 
by the knowledge and the desire on the part of credit 
executives, generally, to improve that status in the eyes 
of the employer. They have brought their light out from 
under the bushel and are becoming an influential weight 
in the affairs of the country today, because of ground- 
work laid 34 years ago by your National Association and 
by your Association of Credit Bureaus. 

Keep up that good work and give them the utmost 
support that you can, whether you are a large or small 
organization. Do just that, because I have seen small 
organizations grow into powerful business factors in this 
country and in my own country. LeRalel 





A. J. Clark Credit Manager for Emporium 
A. J. Clark has been appointed Credit Sales Manager 
for the Emporium, San Francisco, Calif., succeeding 


Frank Francis, who recently died from a heart attack, 
as noted. Mr. Clark steps up from the position of 
manager of the accounts payable department, and before 
entering the service during the war, acted as Mr. Francis’ 
assistant. 





C. R. Linzer New President at Savannah 

C. Roy Linzer, General Credit Manager for the entire 
system of Friedman’s Jewelers, was recently elected 
President of the Associated Retail Credit Managers of 
Savannah, Savannah, Ga. Mr. Linzer was elevated to 
his present executive position with the Friedman organ- 
ization in 1942 after twelve years’ service as Credit 
Manager of the Savannah store. 
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Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Cluhs 


of North America 


At the annual business meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, held at Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1946, the following officers 

and Directors were elected for 

” %. the ensuing year: President, 

F Agnes J. Moyer, Berks Prod 

ucts Corp., Reading, Pa.; 
First Vice-President, Eleanor 





Wilson, Anderson Furniture 
Co., Duluth, Minn.; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Helen 
M. Lybold, Weinberg’s, 
Butte, Mont. ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Ruth _ Rosencrants, 
Plant Kerger Co.; Kankakee, 


Ill.; Corresponding Secretary, 


Agnes J. Moyer 


Emma G. Gehris, Reading 
Credit Service, Reading, Pa.; Financial Secretary, Essie 
January, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Grace L. Jones, Auerbach Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Directors: Mary Fanning, Providence, 
R. I.; Louise F. Kelley, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Gertrude 
Blazer, Cleveland, Ohio; Dorothy E. Higginson, Duluth, 
Minn.; Mary Wall, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. Lois Huey, 
Austin, Texas; Mrs. Myrtle Bettridge, Denver, Colo. ; 
Mabell Bliss, Portland, Ore.; Constance M. Brown, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Iva Bowman, Allentown, Pa.; and 
Margaret Stone, Evansville, Ind. 


Cleveland Conference Picture 
Shown below is a picture of part of the delegates 
who attended the general session of the 32nd Annual 
Business Conference of the National Retail Credit 
Association, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 
1946. 
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Officers and Directors 


Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America 


The Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc.. 
elected the following officers and directors, at Cleve 
land in May, to serve for the year 1946-47: President 
Arthur F. Henning, Retailers Credit Association, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Vice-President, Fred S. Krieger, Credit 
Bureau of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Executive 
Vice-President, Harold A. Wallace, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, St. Louis, Mo. Directors: Charles 
H. Farrell, Credit Bureau of New Haven, New Haven, 
Conn.; George W. Lundy, Credit Bureau of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Gordon L. Lewis, Mer- 
chants Credit Association, Corpus Christi, Texas; A. L. 
Dye, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo.; William F. DeVere, The Cheyenne Credit Bureau, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Roy R. Dexter, Clark County Credit 
Bureau, Vancouver, Wash.; and W. C. Slotsky, The 
Credit Bureau, Sioux City, Iowa. Directors at Large 
also elected at that time are: George C. Robinson, Re 
tail Merchants Association, Richmond, Va.; Melvin C. 
Schumpert, Credit Bureau of Portales, Portales, N. 
Mex.; and Harry O. Schultz, Credit Bureau of Calgary, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

C. W. Brown New Dinner Club Head 

Cecil W. Brown, Sales Representative for the Uni- 
versal Credit Corp., has been elected President of the 
newly organized Credit Men’s Dinner Club in Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Mr. Brown was elected to succeed 
W. S. Collins who has been transferred to Houston, 
Texas, by Sears, Roebuck & Co., for whom he was credit 
manager in Oklahoma City. New head of the Sears 
credit department in Oklahoma City will be Bob Todd, 
former Oklahoman, who has spent the last few years 
in Shreveport, La. 
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IBM Electric 
; Punched Card Accounting 
, Machine Installation 


bhindle, 


; All Retail 
: Accounting Work 





ni- With the installation of IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 
e Machines, all retail accounting and statistical work may be han- 
ed dled automatically, accurately and quickly. 

on, 

dit The same equipment and method are used for handling payroll, 
“ personnel and social security records, accounts payable and dis- 
rate tributions, operating statistics, unit control, merchandise classi- 


fication, sales audits, accounts receivable and customer analysis. 


Extremely comprehensive and flexible, the installation of IBM 
equipment nas great benefits for retail operations. The maximum 
result is obtained when all accounting functions are performed 
in one IBM installation. 





ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


I B M Electromatic Typewriters - Service Bureau - Proof Machines 


Time Recorders and Electrical Time Systems 











International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


as follows: 


Many a busy credit man 
Dictates letters as fast as he can. 
His work is so heavy, 
His days are so rushed, 
He writes just the letters 
He feels that he must. 
The really top-notch credit man 
Follows a more effective plan. 
Though he’s busy, too, 
He finds time still, 
To write those letters 
That build good will! 


This little verse pretty well sums up the point illus- 
trated by this month’s letter specimens. 
one of them was an actual 


Not a single 
requirement or business 
necessity, and for this reason each one enjoyed an un- 
usual degree of reader interest and memory value. Often 
the “little extras’ make more of an impression upon 
customers than the consideration they naturally expect 
in conformance with standard business practice. That’s 
why we salute this month four busy executives who took 
the time to be thoughtful of others. Not all of their 
sentences represent perfection in composition, but all four 
messages do exemplify the rare virtue of thinking about 
the other fellow. And the “you” point of view is more 
than a courtesy; it is a business asset of first importance 
in building effective public relations. 


This Month’s Illustrations >-—>> 

Illustration No. 1, is the unusual “talking letter” 
through which this firm has congratulated many Okla- 
homans upon their accomplishments as reported in news- 
The initial comment at the top of the 
sheet varies, of course, to fit the occasion. 


paper accounts. 
This con- 
gratulatory message is a consistent good-will builder, 
e pecially among undergraduates of the near-by University 
of Oklahoma. Though such a highly informal letter 
would not be appropriate for every type of retail concern, 
it is suitable for use by May Brothers because it is sent 
only to men, and very largely to young men. 

Illustration No. 2, is a cordial note of welcome to 
newcomers. The letter avoids the tone of a sales message 
by omitting any reference to specific bank services. All 
its emphasis is on service to the reader, and at a time 
when he may be in need of information on local condi- 
tions. The tone of the message could be improved by 
eliminating the frequent repetition of “we,” which ap- 
pears nine times in the eleven lines which make up the 
letter. Revision of the opening and closing sentences 
would also make possible a considerable saving of words. 
The lead-off sentence of 25 words could be cut to 17, 
as follows: 


Having just learned that you recently moved to this com- 
munity, we extend to you a cordial welcome. (The word 
“we,” used twice in the original sentence, appears but 
once in this revision.) 


The final sentence of 21 words could be reduced to 12, 
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Whenever we can be of service, doing so will be a 

pleasure. (Again the word “we,” which appears twice 

in the original sentence, is used but once in the revision.) 

Illustration No. 3, is an excellent expression of sym- 
pathy to a friend and customer of the firm. The sen- 
timent is in good taste, and the message is appropriately 
brief. The writer thus avoids the two faults most com- 
mon in condolence letters—over-familiarity and long- 
windedness. This message says just enough, and exer- 
cises an admirable delicacy of word choice. Only one 
mechanical change is recommended in the interests of 
propriety—the omission of the firm name from the signa- 
ture. Such a letter, of course, should not be mailed as a 
matter of routine to all customers who suffer a similar 
adversity. Instead, it should be sent only to those with 
whom the writer is personally acquainted, and with 
whom the house has enjoyed friendly relations over a 
considerable period of time. The Boardman organization 
is wise in following this policy, since an expression of 
sympathy on such an occasion is an intensely personal 
matter. The indiscriminate mailing of condolence notes 
would be in poor taste, and it would be sure to create 
resentment in many cases. 

Illustration No. 4, acknowledges the return of a 
former charge patron after a lapse in the use of the 
account. The letter is commendable for its cordial, sincere 
tone. The writer is to be commended, too, upon his 
alert follow-up after the customer has probably received 
one or more inactive-account solicitation letters. Too 
often the return of an old patron, after vigorous promo- 
tional effort, is ignored by the store. A few minor 
changes in wording would improve the readability of the 
letter and result in the saving of 15 words (or about 
20% of the total message, which contains 74 words). 


The second sentence—a long one consisting of 36 words 





—might well be split into two sentences totalling only 
25 words, as follows: 
Your recent purchase marked the first use of your ac- 
count in some time. We welcome you again to Taylor’s 
and thank you for your patronage. 


An additional four words could be saved by eliminating 
from the closing sentence the expression please be assured 
that. The sentence is equally clear and complete, and 
actually more forceful, without this somewhat timeworn 
expression. 

A little verse by Edgar A. Guest provides a fitting 
conclusion to this month’s commentary. It goes like this: 


The reason people pass one door 
To patronize another store 

Is not because the busier place 

Has better silks or gloves or lace 
Or cheaper prices; it largely lies 

In pleasant words and smiling eyes; 
The true trade magnet, we believe, 
Is just the treatment folks receive. 
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MILTON, 1 SBE THAT PAUL BAILEY HAS 
BEEN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE STU- 
DENT COUNCIL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


+. 


FINE, SOL — LET'S WRITE 
AND CONGRATULATE HIM: F 


As 








Pin 


CONGRATULATIONS, Mr. Bailey — 


+ upon your election! We are wishing 


for you continued success in your undertakings. 
It gives us genuine satisfaction to 
watch the progress of a fellow Oklahoman, and so we say — 
More power to you! 
Sincerely, 
/ 
of 
| MAY BROTHERS 
Quality Apparel for Men 
SMe 156-138 West Main St. 
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Wm.Taylor Son & Co 


Cleveland 
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July 19, 1946 


@) 


Mrs. Paul H. Adamson 
1718 West End Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mrs. Adamsen; 


The return of a good friend is as 
happy an occasion in the business world as 
it is in one's private life. Your recent 
purchase was the first to be charged to your 
account for a considerable time and we take 
this opportunity to welcome you again to the 
Taylor Store, and to thank you for your pa- 
tronage. 


Please be assured that it is our 
Sincere wish to serve you to your comple 
y 0 te 
satisfaction. . ae 


Cordially yours, 
a >? 
FX (LZ 
« 4<c¢ 
F. R. Close 


Credit Manager 


FRC-h 









































In the Heart of OKLAHOMA CITY 


May Brothers 
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0. M. Love 
Vice President 
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The William Boardman & Sons Co. 


Sines 1841 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Importers ef Coffee and Tea . ° 


55-59 EDWARDS STREET 


JOMN PEPION, Paasimen’ & Teesounen 
GORDON © FEFION. Vice Pres. @ Sec 
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June 21, 1946 


Mr. John Jones 
15 Main St. 
Hart ford,Connecticut 


Dear Mr, Jones: 


It is with profound sorrow that we have just 
learned of the death of your wife. 


We know there is little one can say or do to 
lessen the grief that must be yours, but we 
want you to know that the heart-felt sympathy 
of all your friends at Boardman's is with you. 
We hope that time will bring a cherished memory 
in place of present sorrow, 


Sincerely yours, 
THE WM. BOARDMAN & SONS CO, 
otc. 7p a 
rs ——_ 


~~ 
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@ Large Consumer Spending Keeps Business Volume High @ 


THE RATE OF BUSINESS activity has continued to 
hold up well in spite of the adverse effects of strikes and 
other widespread interruptions or uncertainties. In recent 
weeks the trend has been upward in many industries and in 
some lines the advance has been quite marked. The major 
stimulus is the enormous demand from consumers who are 
spending their larger incomes freely and many of them are 
drawing on their savings to purchase the goods which are 
becoming available in greater quantities. Purchases are so 
large that shortages of several kinds of goods are still 
conspicuous. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of trade and industry, as meas- 
ured by financial transactions, now averages about 5 per 
cent higher than it was last year at this time and very 
close to a new peak. A considerable part of this increase 
is due to the higher price level which now prevails, but the 
physical quantities of goods sold are probably at least as 
great as they were a year ago. Activity in many of the 
service industries has also been rising considerably. 


THE EFFECTS of the strikes earlier this year are most 
evident in the relatively poorer showing being made in the 
industrial region around the Great Lakes. The steel and 
the automobile industries have been most adversely affected 
and, although output in both is increasing, it is far behind 
schedule. Some additional time will be needed before in- 
dustry in that part of the country will be operating at 
normal rates. 


THE NORTHERN part of the Pacific Coast region is the 
other area in which activity and the volume of business is 
falling behind the national average. Part of this difference 





year ago... 
SUp 9 to12 % 
EAUp 4 to 8% 
[5 Up oto3 % 
National Average Up 5 % 
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LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


represents the fact that activity in that section of the 
country was unusually high a year ago when vast quantities 
of war supplies were being sent to the Pacific war zones. As 
compared with the prewar level, however, this region is 
still far ahead of most other parts of the country. 


TRADE IS VERY ACTIVE in the agricultural regions 
of the Middle West, especially in the northern part. Prices 
of most farm products have been either rising or holding 
firm at high levels, while farmers have large quantities of 
crops and livestock about ready for marketing. Farm in- 
come has increased as rapidly as that of other groups in 
recent years, land prices are rising, and most other indica- 
tors show improving conditions. Crop prospects are favor- 
able and close-to-record production is expected again this 
year. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL activity has risen slightly 
from the low point of early this year but it is still con 
siderably below the high rate of a year ago. The reduction 
in factory output has been offset by increasing retail trade 
and the speeding up of the service industries. The total 
volume of trade and industry is estimated at not far from 
5 per cent above last year and in many lines the trend is 
upward. Agricultural prospects have improved and indica- 
tions point to somewhat larger crops than were raised a year 
ago. Conditions are lagging in the industrial region north 
of the Great Lakes, due largely to the shortage of materials. 
Even here, however, the most recent trend is upward. 
—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Mwritht, CREDIT 


CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased 200 
million dollars or about 3 per cent during May to an 
estimated total of 7,512 million dollars. Most of the 
rise was in instalment loans and charge accounts, but 
all types of indebtedness were above the April level. 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
















































































° DEPAKT- 
At the end of May the total amount outstanding was TOTAL | MENT House-| pan 
< ; © END OF EXCLUD-| STORES FURNI- HOLD - 
approximately 36 per cent above the year-ago oaeueee — cae | cunn | aseee- | meee | oe 
estimate. OR YEAR AUTO- | MAIL- | STORES| ANCE | STORES ae 
Instalment loans outstanding increased by about 5 nt —— 
per cent in May, bringing this type of credit to a eta T805 409 | 619 313 120 oR 
level approximately 43 per cent above that at the ee pecorino 1.63 4 | at 130 pu 1° 
end of May last year. Repair and modernization loans = “~~~ 7 
outstanding, which customarily rise in the spring 1944 | | 
months, increased nearly 7 per cent in May, and at —----- He | = = | 2 rr Hy 
the end of the month were two-thirds higher than December---| 635 | 184 209 | «13 70 100 
at the end of May 1945. | | 
: : : 1945 
_ Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales Jenuary.__.| 9% | 173 | 20 | | 61 92 
increased further in May, and at the end of the month DR cdlicitacine 532 | Ist | 237 | it | 49 it 
was nearly 75 per cent above the low level of a year weserconiua os | 198 283 | 74 
ago. 1946 | 
Rati f Coll January-__-_- 642 189 272 + 4 +4 
i i 1 February____| 634 184 274 | 2 
atio of Collections to Accounts Receivable ereets——. ann i i 4 be 
ee ae 668 200 238 | 15 | 60 105 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS 682 205 a oe | 61 107 
mows | Stare” | "roan | HOtB AR | sewenar | Occur ORE SALES BY TYPE 
eronzs | stones | PLIANCE| stores | SONNE. DEPARTMENT ST 
1941 | (Percentage of total sales) 
December.| 20 | 1 | 12 | 28 | 46 
} | | : CHARGE- 
1942 YEAR AND MONTH cCAsH sALes| INSTALMENT/ = accouNT 
[ae v7 14 | 92 56 SALES SALES 
December---.| | 31 18 15 30 65 1941—January____------- 49 8 43 
1943 | - : ” | | . December-.-__------| 53 
a 2 33 . 
ea | .35 22 22 | 3 4 oe 56 5 39 
| | } December-__-_------ 61 ) 34 
1944 | - i . | 
January----_| é 22 31 | 61 Ce ee 60 4 36 
| 31 24 | 28 | 30 | 63 December---_-_----- 65 4 31 
December---.| 36 23 39 49 61 
| | ——Je ' i 32 
tam m a i Co OL i —_ <ovenens 3 34 
January---__— 32 q : 5 _ > 7 2 
Clase 39 53 | 43 33 | 64 December-____----- 64 4 32 
December--_.| 36 24 | 48 46 6 | C6 
| 1945—January--_---_--_---- 6. 4 33 
1946 | | A 63 3 34 
January-_-__- 32 25 52 32 61 December-_.-..--- 64 t 32 
February---- 31 24 51 29 60 } 
March-__--__- 35 27 53 32 | 64 1946—January______----- 64 4 32 
i aes 25 28 ah 32 | 63 February--_-_-----. | 61 j 4 35 
a 34 28 54 33 | 62 March-- nee | 59 | : = 
— aoa ee ee = — j - a é 
Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at oon Distr 4 | 4 | 87 
beginning of month. oo — 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT SINGLE- . 
END OF MONTH) coNSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT eines PAYMENT p—-—-* pain 
= i CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER pa LOANS Laie 
ineinieaniastd 9,899 5.924 3.744 1,942 1,802 2,180 1,601 1,764 610 
I Scccscin sce 6,485 2.955 1,491 482 1,009 1,464 1.369 1,513 648 
SS 5,338 1,961 814 175 639 1,147 1/192 1,498 687 
1944 
January-_----- 4,988 | 1,857 742 169 573 1,115 1,145 1,204 692 
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December_-___- 5.777 | 2.039 835 200 635 1,204 1,251 1,758 q 
1945 | 
January-_-----. 5,486 | 1,972 77 192 585 1,195 1,246 1,534 734 
Daa 5.697 | 1,987 719 1 531 1,268 1,420 1,544 746 
December-_-_-- 6.734 | 2.365 3 227 676 1,462 1,616 ; 172 
1946 
January-—---- 6.505 | 2,363 | 877 235 642 1,486 1,659 1,701 782 
February-___--. 6.564 2.408 R79 245 634 159 1.471 1,492 793 
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adi ckiell 7,312 2.651 957 289 668 1,004 | 1,710 2.138 813 
ES 7,513 2,779 | 1,002 | 320 682 1,777 1,730 2,182 822 
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Regulation, Voluntary=Compulsory 


HE TWO PRINCIPAL PURPOSES of this 

meeting are: 

1. To hold a full, free and frank discussion of con- 
sumer credit control for the future. 

2. To report to the entire membership the steps taken 
to oppose legislation recently passed by the Pro- 
vincial Government, and our reasons for so doing. 
We would also like to hear from our members whose 

ideas and assistance will be particularly appreciated. No 

doubt, there are many not present who are vitally in- 
terested, and their opinions we will endeavor to obtain, 
by some means or other, in the near future. 

In considering this problem, there are three main 
points to keep in mind: 

1. The good of the country. 

2. The welfare of the consumer public. 

3. The interests of the merchants. 

Insofar as the country’s good is concerned, this, it 
is generally considered, can best be served by the en- 
couragement and attainment of full, continuous employ- 
ment. No one will deny that this, in a very large meas- 
ure, will depend upon the production of a tremendous 
volume of consumer merchandise. Such production, of 
necessity, involves mass distribution. This can only be 
secured through instalment selling. Therefore, it would 
seem, terms must be low enough to facilitate the re- 
quired volume of consumer sales and yet not so low as 
to create a false boom or overload the wage-earning 
public with debt. 

It is vital for the welfare of the consumer that terms 
be such, the average wage earner can acquire not only 
the necessities of life but sufficient of the utilities to 
enable him to raise his standard of living to a decent 
level and keep it there. It is interesting to note that in 
the United States, where living standard is admitted to 
be the highest in the world, the per capita value of goods 
sold on time payments, prior to the war, was exactly 
twice as high as Canada’s. The length of any contract 
should involve the maintenance of terms to maturity and 
down payments should be sufficient to create a reasonable 
sense and pride of ownership in the article purchased. 
This would discourage overbuying and the assuming of 
an impossible load of debt. 

Neither should instalment credit be used as a means 
of adjusting the wage scale. Where wages are low, there 
is either something wrong with the wage earner, and he 
does not deserve preferential consideration in the matter 











J. W. McCLURE, Campbell Finance Corp., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada, gave this 
address before the Retail Credit Grantors 
Association of Vancouver, April 23, 1946. 
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of credit terms, or there is something wrong with the 
scale of wages, and the scale should be adjusted. If the 
wage earner is entitled to higher wages, the situation 
cannot be corrected by lending him money or advanc- 
ing him credit to make up the difference. 

The interest of the merchant involves two things: 

1. The maintaining of a reasonable volume of business 

at a respectable profit. 

2. The elimination, as far as possible, of loss. 

Again we must face the fact that low terms usually 
result in overselling and overselling on an instalment 
basis means borrowing on the business of the future. 
On the other hand, high terms tend to restrain business 
and, from the point of view of volume, a middle course 
would seem advisable. 

As regards the question of loss, far too much emphasis 
is placed upon the size of the down payment. Primarily, 
the credit risk depends upon the moral risk and _ this 
can best be assessed from an adequate credit report 
obtained from any well-organized and efficiently operated 
credit bureau such as we have in Vancouver. Credit 
should unquestionably be granted on the basis of pay- 
ing habits and ability, without regard to size of down 
payments. 

Apparently, there is a theory that there are those who 
extend credit solely on size of the down payment and the 
repossession value of the merchandise. This, most 
definitely, is not credit granting. It is the type of rea- 
soning that leads directly to the malpractices that we as 
an Association have always endeavored to eliminate. 


The Question of Terms 

The question of terms, however, is another matter 
because it must be obvious that in changing times, and 
times are always changing, the longer a contract lasts, 
the greater the chances of a change in conditions and, 
consequently, the greater the risk. 

There are, in this matter of credit control, several 
schools of thought. 

1. Those that believe in government control because, 
apparently, they are afraid of some of their competitors. 
These people argue that adequate control cannot be main- 
tained by voluntary agreement, apparently overlooking 
the fact that this was done, to a large extent, in this city 
and elsewhere before the war. They also forget that if 
it is impossible to control, say 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
of the merchants by voluntary agreement, it has been 
equally impossible to control that percentage of govern- 
ment regulations. 

Any doubts about this are best answered by quoting 
known facts. For instance, since starting in 1941, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board have established a 
record of 15,000 convictions. Many will remember the 
sorry mess that resulted when prohibition was in force 
some years ago. And certainly no one would claim 
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that Government Liquor Control as practiced today, has 
reduced drinking; the exact opposite is true. Statistics 
prove that there are as many liquor permits outstanding 
as there are people in British Columbia—all of which 
would seem to indicate that you cannot legislate morals. 

2. On the other hand, there are those who believe 
adequate control can be maintained as it was before the 
war by voluntary agreement; at the same time knowing 
full well that neither agreement nor law will restrain 
that small percentage of chisellers. Offsetting the argu- 
ment that you cannot have a gentlemen’s agreement un- 
less all parties thereto are gentlemen, by reasoning that 
while many might break the law, as they have done in 
the past, they would not so readily risk being classified 
as “no gentlemen” by breaking a voluntary agreement. 

The Directors of the Retail Credit Grantors Associa- 
tion have strenuously opposed the passage of the bill 
recently passed in Victoria aiming at Provincial Govern- 
ment control of consumer credit terms. We have done 
this because: 

1. Even if it possessed merits, such a bill is un- 
necessary, in our opinion, at the present time. Even if 
Order 225 were rescinded, there will not be, for a long 
time to come, sufficient merchandise available to create 
any competition in instalment terms. 

2. The only possible justification for continuance of 
such legislation is the danger of inflation and while any 
such threat continues, there is small likelihood that the 
Dominion Government will abrogate its order. 

3. The Order itself was specifically intended to cur- 
tail consumer demand and restrict the purchase of goods. 

We were in complete agreement and sympathy with 
the purpose and intent of the Order when it was first 
introduced. We fully realized that the primary concern 
of all was the full and all out prosecution of the war 
effort and this required all available materials and labour 
being devoted to war production needs. It is well known 
that during the war, thousands of workers, for the first 
time, had several years of continuous work at substantial 
earnings. Our major problem now is to ensure the 
continuance of full employment in a peacetime economy. 
It seems to be a complete disregard of common sense to 
assume that this objective can be obtained by the reten- 
tion of restrictions originally designed to curtail the 
demand for merchandise, the production of which will 
create so much employment. 


Introduction of Instalment Sales Financing 


Several of the largest industries, from the standpoint 
of employment requirements, on this continent; namely, 
the automobile, washing machine, electrical, refrigeration, 
radio, furniture, etc., only attained their full stature 
following the introduction of instalment sales financing. 
I cannot believe that such results would have been ob- 
tained and the instalment sales program successful if it 
had been confined to a rigid requirement of one-third 
down and a maximum period of ten months instead of 
sound, sensible, and flexible policies designed to meet 
changing conditions as they arose. Further, we oppose 
the bill: 

4+. Because we do not believe that regulations, despite 
claims to the contrary, have benefited merchants in the 
collection of accounts to any appreciable degree. This 


was never the intention of Order 225 which states 
definitely, “No person in demanding or requesting pay- 
ment or settlement of any debt shall, in any manner 
state, imply, or tend to cause belief that payment or 
settlement of such debt or claim is required by a pro- 
vision of the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations 
of this Order.” 

Here are the average weekly wages in British Colum- 
bia over the last 16 years: 


1929 $29.20 1935 $24.09 1941 $30.67 
1930 28.64 1936 26.36 1942 35.24 
1931 26.17 1937 26.64 1943 37.19 
1932 23.62 1938 26.70 1944 38.70 
1933 22.30 1939 26.80 
1934 23.57 1940 28.11 


This is the explanation for improved collections rather 
than government regulations. 

5. Because we fear that such an Act, once passed, will 
be difficult to discontinue and is definitely not in the con- 
sumer’s best interests. Keeping in mind the income 
figures just quoted and the fact that the average family 
consist of 3.6 people and that there are such things as 
rent, fuel, food, clothing, etc., to be considered, how can 
the average wage earner hope to secure worthwhile 
assets and improve his living standard if he is compelled 
to meet such drastic requirments. 


Selling Price of Refrigerators 

The selling price of a refrigerator when again avail- 
able, will be around $300.00 and a washing machine, 
$125.00 to $150.00 which means a down payment of 
$50.00 to $100.00 and a monthly payment of $10.00 
to $20.00. Obviously, this will keep him out of the 
market and all too frequently result in his dissipating 
what funds he has over and above current living expenses 
on less worthwhile purchases or expenditures from which 
he will receive little benefit. 

Apparently, there is a tendency to overlook one of 
the most noteworthy features of mass production and 
distribution, namely, a lowered unit cost. For example, 
in 1926 the average price of a mechanical refrigerator 
was $400.00 and in that year some 200,000 units were 
sold. But ten years later, a much better product was 
selling at an average of only $160.00 and in that year 
2,000,000 refrigerators were sold. In 1926 radio manu- 
facturers sold 1,750,000 sets at an average price of 
$114.00. Ten years later, they sold 8,500,000 sets at an 
average of $54.50 a set. And refrigerator sales have 
reached only 18 per cent of saturation. Statistics tell the 
same story in other lines such as automobiles, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, etc. 

6. Because we are satisfied that government control 
lacks the necessary flexibility. Credit is not an end in 
itself but merely a means to an end. That end being 
to assist in making sales of worthwhile merchandise by 
enabling worthy individuals to purchase out of income. 
Sales in turn are only justified providing they meet a 
proper demand and need. Let us not disregard the fact 
that our main object as an Association is to encourage the 
broadest use of credit that is consistent with sound busi- 
ness and public welfare, particular care being taken to 
avoid practices which may tend to induce overbuying 
by the public resulting in the impairment of their credit 
standing and discounting their future purchasing power. 
We contend this objective can best be attained by 
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a community credit policy providing the required flexi- 
bility to meet changing circumstances and conditions 
as they arise. Most assuredly, by their very nature, no 
government regulation could do this. 


7. Because the bill in question was handled as it 
was. Although it was a matter of great interest to this 
Association, our executive had no knowledge of it until 
it was well on the way to being introduced. Despite the 
fact that we number among our membership men who 
have spent a lifetime in this field, the benefit of their 
specialized and considerable experience was not invited. 
Although we were under the impression, following tele- 
graphed requests to Victoria, that we would be allowed 
to present our views before action was taken, we dis- 
covered upon arriving that the bill had already received 
first reading. Surely, few if any, are in favour of govern- 
ment by Order in Council, particularly if it provides 
little opportunity for the presentation and consideration 
of various points of view. 


8. Because we cannot accept the contention that legis- 
lation is required to protect the small merchant against 
the large merchant. The very existence of our Associa- 
tion refutes this argument. As an instance of this, I 
would like to mention Mr. C. R. M. Gale who certainly 
can be considered in the large merchant category. And 
yet, year after year, we have voted him into office and 
unanimously agreed that he should receive the high and 
rare compliment of being appointed an honorary president 
for life and that certain honours should be reserved in 
his name only. And why? We have done this, because 
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for 16 years we have received proof after proof that in 
his capacity as a director and president he has consistently 
worked in the interests of the Association as a whole 
without any thought of the particular interest of the 
firm with which he is associated. No one could possibly 
question that each and every member of this Association, 
which it is generally admitted has played a substantial 
role in making Vancouver one of the outstanding centers 
of sound credit on the North American continent, has 
derived definite and substantial benefits from Mr. Gale’s 
efforts. 

9. Finally, because the Retail Credit Grantors Asso- 
ciation and the Credit Grantors’ Association of Canada 
have been working for four years on a plan which will, 
as far as humanly possible, meet the requirements of 
everybody concerned. This plan will be ready for 
presentation long before any emergency is likely to arise. 

This plan is to reccomend a bill which will control 
the evils of instalment credit and introduce either a 
Dominion or a number of community credit policies 
which will take care of the question of terms and will 
allow that flexibility so essential in our future well-being. 


There Are Only Three Choices 

We have before us certain choices: 
1. High credit terms which will curtail business for 
the merchant and make it impossible for the wage 
earner to buy the merchandise he needs and to 


which he believes he is entitled. 


2. Low terms which are likely to overload the con- 


sumer with debt and build up to a false boom 
inevitably followed by another disastrous depres- 
sion. 

3. Moderate flexible terms controlled by voluntary 
agreement, revised and amended by a competent 
committee at regular intervals. This will stimulate 
the volume of production by supplying an adequate 
outlet and allow the wage earner to obtain the 
merchandise he requires without undue hardship, 
at the same time avoid placing either the consumer 
or the merchant in financial difficulties. It has 
been suggested the main evil, if any, in instalment 
terms could be corrected by dispensing with the 
advertising of specific terms. 

Now, we want to ask everyone interested, that we can 

reach, what do you think and what do you want? 

1. Do you want high terms? 


2. Do you want low terms? 


3. Do you want moderate, flexible terms? 

4. Do you believe that with certain legislation to 
eliminate malpractices, a voluntary agreement 
would be sufficient to control the majority or do 
you want government control with its complete 
lack of flexibility ? 

Remember that the good of the country as a whole 
must come first. Also remember that what is good 
for the country will also be good for the consumer and 
for you; whereas, what might appear good for you 
individually, might not be good for the consumer or the 
country at large. Most certainly, if the consumer is not 
kept solvent and the country prosperous, you will def- 
initely be the loser in the end. kik 
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District 1 at Swampscott 

Officers and directors of District 1 elected recently at 
Swampscott, Mass., to hold office for the year, 1946- 
1947, are as follows: President, Harry A. Hartford, 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass.; Vice-President, 
Arthur H. Gruner, B. Peck Co., Lewiston, Maine; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marshall W. Hunt, Credit Bureau 
of Greater Lynn, Inc., Lynn, Mass. Directors: John 
A. Hendry, James A. Ogilvey’s Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec; Edgar N. Courtemanche, D. M. Read. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Charles E. Donilon, Boston Store, 
Providence, R. I.; John F. Madden, Chandler & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; John T. Cambia, Shepard Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and Robert S. Gass, Portland Gas & Light 
Co., Portland, Maine. The National Director elected 
at the same time is William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

District 5 at Cleveland 

Meeting at the Cleveland Conference District 5 elected 
the following officers and directors to serve for 1946- 
1947: President, Harold J. Crouch, Kaufman Straus 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Vice-President, Walter E. Law- 
rence, Bill Wood Auto Service, Battle Creek, Mich. ; and 
Secretary-Treasvrer, Floyd J. Redding, Kay’s Jewelry 
Co., Lima, Ohio. Directors: C. Glenn Evans, The 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Lawrence V. Hunt, 
Barker Fowler Electric Co., Lansing, Mich.; Ernest 
Overstreet, Ewing Von Allman Dairy Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Carrie Thompson, Gilmore Bros., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Lawrence S. Oberhausen, Lamson Bros., Toledo, 
Ohio; Clark Cummings, Lewis Manufacturing Co., Bay 
City, Mich.; and Gertrude Blazer, Fuller Dry Cleaning 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. National Director, also elected at 
that time, is Roy H. Gale, H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; and Alternate National Director is Clyde 
C. Kortz, The Higbee Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


District 8 at Galveston 

At Galveston, Texas, District 8 elected the following 
officers and directors to serve for the ensuing year, 1946- 
1947: President, M. S. King, Haltom Jewelers, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; First Vice-President, Fred R. Medlen, 
Lichtenstein’s, Corpus Christi, Tex.; Second Vice- 
President, Dwight Straughan, San Antonio Buick Co., 
San Antonio, Tex.; Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. R. Chil- 
ton, Jr., Merchants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, 
Tex.; and Assistant Secretary, Chellie Sue Bragg, Mer- 
chants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, Tex. Direc- 
tors: Douglas Woodruff, The White House, El Paso, 
Tex.; Aaron Littmann, Gem Jewelry Co., Beaumont, 
Tex.; George Asbeck, Rolle, Jewett, and Beck, Houston, 
Tex.; R. E. Witten, W. E. Dean Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.; Verno Blomquist, Merritt-Schaefer & Brown, 
Austin, Tex. ; Edward Schreiber, Schreiber-Miller Furni- 
ture Co., Galveston, Tex.; E. H. (Red) Brown, Shudde 





Bros., Houston, Tex.; Warren Taliaferro, Dreyfuss and 
Son, Dallas, Tex.; and W. C. Goodman, Reynolds- 
Penland, Dallas, Tex. National Director for District 8 
is M. S. King, Haltom Jewelers, Fort Worth, Tex. 
District 11 at Long Beach 
At the annual meeting of District 11 at Long Beach, 
Calif., recently, the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, George V. H. Brown, Buff- 
um’s, Long wy! Calif.; Vice-President, William F. 
Bradley, S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Dean, Standard Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Directors: Herman Kengla, Steinfeld’s, 
Tucson, Ariz.; C. F. Matthews, Kahn’s, Oakland, 
Calif.; Mrs. Isabelle Tilley, Harry Coffee, Inc., Bakers- 
field, Calif. ; Stephanie Dougherty, I. Magnin & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. - and Walter Broderick, H. L. Ben- 
bough, Ltd., San Diego, Calif. National Director elected 
at this same meeting is John P. Collin, Korricks, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; and Alternate National Director is O. L. Kinzer, 
Brocks, Bakersfield, Calif. 
District 12 at New York 
At the Annual Conference of District 12 at New York 
recently, the following were elected officers and direc- 
tors: President, Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, B. C. Gilbert, L. S 
Good & Co., Wheeling, West Va.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. W. Orwig, Commonwealth Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Directors: Eugene Sapp, Howard 
Clothes, Baltimore, Md.; Nell Watson, Stearn Co., 
Williamsport, Pa.; Willard R. Pool, Diamond Depart- 
ment Store, Charleston, W. Va.; Mary Althizer, S. H. 
Heironimus Co., Roanoke, Va.; and Leroy N. Dickerson, 
Wilmington Furniture Co., Wilmington, Del. Also 
elected to office were: National Director, Frank P. 
Scott, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C.; and 
Alternate National Director, R. W. Sloan, Reymer & 
Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District 13 at Cleveland 
The following officers and directors for District 13, 
to serve through 1946-1947, were elected at the Cleve- 
land Conference: President, Alex B. Hunter, The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Chicago, IIl.; Vice-President, 
Haskel Simpson, Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Harriet 
Jewell, Robertson Bros. Department Stores, South Bend, 
Ind. Directors: Lewis B. Skinner, Wm. H. Roberts & 
Sons, Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles Barnes, Fair Store, 
Chicago, Ill.; William Streeter, Nelson Bros. Furniture 
Store, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. D. McGee, Schlafer Hard- 
ware, Appleton, Wis.; Bernard Fuchs, Block & Kuhl 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; and Gladys Ambruster, The Charles 
V. Weise Co., Rockford, Ill. National Director for 
District 13 also elected at Cleveland is Oscar Spletter, 
Niss Furniture Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A COMMUNITY CREDIT POLICY... 
WHAT YOU MAY OR MAY NOT DO 


| gpa WHERE IN THIS ISSUE appears an article, ‘‘The Legal As- 
ects of a Community Credit Policy,’? by R. Preston Shealey, Wash 
iui Representative of this Association. 

In formulating a community credit policy to become effective with 
the termination of Regulation W, it is important that the following be 
given careful consideration: 

1. Such a policy must be voluntary. 

There shall be no penalty for failure to carry out any of its pro 
visions, such as boycotting the offending member or expelling him from 
the Association or Credit Bureau. 

3. It must not in any way result in price-fixing, or react to the dis 
advantage of the consumer 

The following is, however, permissible: 

1. Sound installment terms, with minimum down payment and maxi- 
mum time, and a carrying charge for such service, may be agreed upon; 
and the advantages of such a policy may be publicized. 

Consumer educational campaigns may be conducted, through news- 
papers, over the radio, in the form of billboard advertising, enclosures 
in bills, ete., all stressing the advantages of sound credit. 

The disadvantages of buying on extremely long terms, the cost of 
such eredit, and the danger of going into debt beyond ability to pay 
promptly or obligating oneself over too long a period, should be empha- 
sized at every opportunity. 

4. It is advisable to keep before the consuming public the advantages 
of credit control, such as practiced under Regulation W, and to buy wisely 

pay promptly. 

The offering of unsound credit terms on any type of merchandise, 
to stimulate sales, should be discouraged. 

The Code of Ethies of this Association can safely be adopted as a 
workable and highly satisfactory community credit policy; fair to the 
consumer and to the credit granter. It follows: 

1. To encourage the broadest use of consumer credit consistent with 
sound business principles and the welfare of the community. 

To protect the interests of credit granters and customers alike by 
obtaining credit reports on all applicants for credit, by reporting to the 
credit bureau unsatisfactory credit experiences and by declining to sane- 
tion unsafe credit risks. 

To educate the public in the proper use of credit, as a relation of 
mutual trust, and to the value of establishing and maintaining good credit 
records. 

4. To counsel and protect customers against the tragedy of going into 
debt beyond their ability to pay; to safeguard their credit standing by re- 
ner payments according to agreement. 


To cooperate wholeheartedly with other credit granters in matters 
of mail policies and credit terms affecting the business welfare of the 
communty and the public good. 

Concerted consumer educational activity and credit control will prove 
of distinct advantage to you, to your customers, and to the national 


economy. 


L. S., CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 











